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UNDERSTANDING MODERN POETRY 
ALLEN TATE’ 


About every six months I see in a literary essay the confident 
analogy between the audience of the modern poet and the audience 
that the English Romantics had to win in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. Only wait a little while, some of our contemporaries are say- 
ing, and T. S. Eliot will be as easy for high-school teachers as ‘‘The 
Solitary Reaper.’”’ There may be some truth in this; but I think 
there is very little truth in it, and my reasons for thinking so will be 
the substance of this essay. There is a great deal of confusion about 
this matter, and not a little of it comes from the comfortable habit 
of citing a passage in Wordsworth’s famous “Preface,” in which he 
says that, as soon as the objects of modern life, meaning the physical 
changes wrought in society by the Industrial Revolution, become as 
familiar to the people as the old properties of poetry, all the difficul- 
ties of communication and apprehension will disappear. But this has 
not happened. It is true, of course, that no modern poet has succeed- 
ed in knowing all the physical features of modern industrial society, 
and neither has society succeeded in this; but it is equally true that 
no poet in the past ever made a special point of studying the “tech- 
niques of production”’ of his time or of looking at the objects around 
him as mere objects. 

Dante knew all the science of the thirteenth century, and he was 
intensely aware of the physical features of his time—the ways of 
living, the clothing, the architecture, the implements of war, the 


t Author of The Mediterranean and Other Poems (1935), Revolutionary Essays (1936), 
Selected Poems (1937), etc. 
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204 THE ENGLISH JOURNAL 
natural landscape. But it was not a question of his becoming ‘“‘fa- 
miliar”’ with objects, though it cannot be denied that a relatively un- 
changing physical background, since it can be taken for granted, is an 
advantage to any poet. It is rather that a// that he knew came under 
a philosophy which was at once a doctrine, a body of truths, and a 
comprehensive view of life. 

Now Wordsworth’s point of view is still the point of view of the 
unreflecting reader of verse, and it is a point of view appropriate and 
applicable to the poets of the Romantic movement who are still, to 
the general reader, all that poets ought to be or can be. But the 
modern poetry that our general reader finds baffling and obscure is 
a radical departure from the Romantic achievement; it contains fea- 
tures that his ‘‘education”’ has not prepared him for; neither in sensi- 
bility nor in intellect is he ready for a kind of poetry that does not 
offer him the familiar poetical objects alongside the familiar poetical 
truths. 

Let us say, very briefly and only for the uses of this discussion, 
that the Romantic movement taught the reader to look for inherent- 
ly poetical objects and taught him that he must respond to them 
“emotionally” in certain prescribed ways, these ways being indi- 
cated by the “‘truths” interjected at intervals among the poetical 
objects. 

Certain modern poets offer no inherently poetical objects, and 
they fail to instruct the reader in the ways he must feel about the 
objects. All experience, then, becomes potentially the material of 
poetry—not merely the pretty and the agreeable—and the modern 
poet makes it possible for us to “respond”’ to this material in all the 
ways in which men everywhere may feel and think. On the ground 
of common sense—a criterion that the reader invokes against the 
eccentric moderns—the modern poet has a little the better of the ar- 
gument, for to him poetry is not a special package tied up in pink 
ribbon: it is one of the ways that we have of knowing the world. 
And since the world is neither wholly pretty nor wholly easy to un- 
derstand, poetry becomes a very difficult affair, demanding both in 
its writing and in its reading all the intellectual power that we have. 
But it is very hard for people to apply their minds to poetry, since it 
is one of our assumptions that come down from the early nineteenth 
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century that our intellects are for mathematics and science, our 
emotions for poetry. 

Who are these modern poets? There is no agreement about the 
list. Some twenty years ago they were supposed to be Mr. Lindsay, 
Mr. Masters, and Mr. Carl Sandburg. When Mr. Sandburg’s poetry 
first appeared, it was said to be both ugly and obscure; now it is 
easy and beautiful to high-school students, and even to their teach- 
ers, whose more advanced age must have given them a prejudice in 
favor of the metrical, the pretty, and the “‘poetical’’ object. Doubt- 
less the ‘obscure’ moderns are the poets whom Mr. Max Eastman 
has ridiculed in The Literary Mind, and whom Mr. Cleanth Brooks, 
in Modern Poetry and the Tradition, distinguishes as the leaders of a 
poetic revolution as far-reaching as the Romantic revolution ushered 
in by Lyrical Ballads in 1798. 

The volumes by Mr. Eastman and Mr. Brooks are of uneven val- 
ue, but I recommend them to be read together; I would also suggest 
that it is exceedingly dangerous and misleading to read Mr. East- 
man alone. Yet, although Mr. Eastman is aggressive, sensational, 
and personal in his attacks, he has been widely read; while Mr. 
Brooks, who is sober, restrained, and critical, will win one reader for 
Mr. Eastman’s fifty. Mr. Eastman is a debater, not a critic; and he 
is plausible because, like the toothpaste manufacturer, he offers his 
product in the name of science. Reading his book some years ago, I 
expected on every page to see the picture of the whitecoated doctor 
with the test tube and the goatee, and under it the caption: “Science 
ae ’’ But why science? Simply because Mr. Eastman, being 
still in the Romantic movement, but not knowing it, insists that the 
poet get hold of some “truths” that will permit him to tell the reader 
what to think about the new poetical objects of our time. Eastman’s 
The Literary Mind is an interesting document of our age; Brooks’s 
Modern Poetry and the Tradition (from which you will learn all that 
I have to say here, and more besides) will probably survive as an 
epoch-making critical synthesis of the modern movement. 

The poets of the new revolution range all the way from the great- 
est distinction to charlatanism—a feature of every revolution, liter- 
ary or political. Mr. Eastman can make the best moderns sound 
like the worst—as no doubt he could make the great passages of 
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“The Prelude”’ sound like “Peter Bell” if he set his hand to it; and he 
found, as he confesses with candor and chagrin, that certain passages 
in the later works of Shakespeare strongly resemble some of the po- 
etry of the modern “Cult of Unintelligibility”’; but this hot potato, 
because he doesn’t know what to do with it, he quickly drops. It is 
not my purpose to make Mr. Eastman the whipping-boy of a school 
of critics; of his school, he is one of the best. What I wish to empha- 
size is the negative of his somewhat sly contention that an admirer 
of Eliot’s Ash Wednesday must also be an admirer of Miss Stein’s 
Geography and Plays, that there is only a great lump of modernist 
verse in which no distinctions are possible. By such tactics we could 
discredit Browning with quotations from Mrs. Hemans. I notice 
this palpable nonsense because Mr. Eastman has been widely read 
by professors of English, who are really rather glad to hear this sort 
of thing, since it spares them the trouble of reading a body of poetry 
for which there are no historical documents and of which generations 
of other professors have not told them what to think. 

In an essay of this length I cannot elucidate a great many modern 
poems—a task that at the present time would be only a slight serv- 
ice to the reader; for in the state of his education and mine, we should 
have to undertake the infinite series of elucidations. We have no 
critical method; we have no principles to guide us. Every poem be- 
ing either a unique expression of personality or a response to an en- 
vironment, we should know at the end of the tenth difficult poem 
only what we knew at the end of the first; we could only list the per- 
sonalities and the environments. What I wish to do here, then, is 
not to explain certain modern poems but rather to discuss the reasons 
as I see them, why certain kinds of poetry are difficult today. 

The most pervasive reason of all is the decline of the art of reading 
—in an age in which there is more print than the world has seen be- 
fore. If you ask why this is so, the answer is that impressionistic edu- 
cation in all its varieties, chiefly the variety known as “‘progressive 
education,” is rapidly making us a nation of illiterates: a nation of 
people without letters. For you do not have to attend to the letters 
and words on the page in order to “read” what is there. In an essay 
entitled “The Retreat of the Humanities” (English Journal, Febru- 
ary, 1939, p. 127), Mr. Louis B. Wright quotes an interesting passage 
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from another essay, “Supervising the Creative Teaching of Poetry,” 
whose author Mr. Wright mercifully leaves anonymous; here is the 
passage: 

The teaching of poetry divides itself naturally into two areas of enterprise, 
each with its essential conditioning validities. .... Comprehending a poem 
need not involve any intellectual or formal concern with its technique, prose 
content, type, moral, diction, analysis, social implications, etc. Comprehending 
a poem is essentially an organic experience, essentially a response to the poetic 
stimulus of the author. Poetic comprehension may be verbalized or it may not. 


In short, poetic comprehension does not involve anything at all, 
least of all the poem to be comprehended. Mr. Wright remarks that 
this is “equivalent to the emotion that comes from being tickled on 
the ear with a feather..... Before such ideas and such jargon, sin- 
cere advocates of learning sometimes retreat in despair.”’ Yes; but 
for the sake of the good people whose ‘“‘education”’ has doomed them 
to teach poetry with this monstrous jargon, I wish to examine the 
quotation more closely, and more in contempt than in despair. We 
have here, then, an offensive muddle of echoes ranging from business 
jargon through sociological jargon to the jargon of the Watsonian 
behaviorists. One must be more pleased than disappointed to find 
that poetry “‘naturally divides” itself, without any intellectual effort 
on our part, into “areas” (question: an acre or a quarter section?) 
having ‘‘conditioning validities” that are “essential’’—an adjective 
that our Anonymity repeats twice adverbially in a wholly different 
non-sense. Now, if technique, diction, analysis, and the others are 
irrelevant in the reading of poetry, in what respect does poetry differ 
from cows or automobiles: cannot one be conditioned to automo- 
biles and cows? No, that is not the answer. One is conditioned by 
responding to the “poetic stimulus of the author.” One gets the 
poet’s personality; and there’s no use thinking about the poet’s per- 
sonality, since one cannot think, ‘‘verbalization” now being the sub- 
stitute for thought—as indeed it is, in our Anonymity. 

I am sure that thoughtful persons will have already perceived, 
buried in this vulgar twaddle, an “idea” curiously resembling some- 
thing that I said earlier in this essay: it is astonishing how regularly 
the pseudoscientific vocabularies are used in order to reach a poetic 
theory that the most ignorant “man in the street” already holds. 
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That theory I call “decadent Romanticism,” but I should like it to be 
plainly understood that I am not attacking the great Romantic 
poets. Romanticism gave us the ‘‘Ode to a Nightingale’’; decadent 
Romanticism is now giving us the interminable ballads and local- 
color lyrics of Mr. Coffin and Mr. Stephen Benét—as it gave us, some 
twenty-five years ago, Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” which is indubitably 
the “favorite poem” of the American people, taught piously by every 
high-school teacher, and sometimes aggressively by college professors 
when they want to show what poetry should be; surely one of the 
preposterously bad lyrics in any language. 

What I said earlier that I should like to call attention to again is: 
The weakness of the Romantic sensibility is that it gave us a poetry 
of “‘poetical’’ (or poetized) objects, predigested perceptions; and in 
case there should be any misunderstanding about the poetical na- 
ture of these objects, we also got “truths” attached to them— 
truths that in modern jargon are instructions to the reader to “re- 
spond” in a certain way to the poetical object, which is the “stim- 
ulus.”’ And in the great body of nineteenth-century lyrical poetry— 
whose worst ancestor was verse of the type of Shelley’s “I arise from 
dreams of thee’’—the poet’s personal emotions became the “po- 
etic stimulus.”” The poem as a formal object to be looked at, to be 
studied, to be construed (in more than the grammatical sense, but 
first of all in that sense), dissolved into biography and history, so 
that in the long run the poetry was only a misunderstood pretext for 
the “‘study” of the sexual life of the poet, of the history of his age, of 
anything else that the scholar wished to “study”’; and he usually 
wished to study anything but poetry. 

Now our Anonymity has said that prose content, morals, and 
social implications are irrelevant in reading poetry, and it looks as if 
there were a fundamental disagreement between him and the bio- 
graphical and historical scholars. There is no such disagreement. 
Once you arrive with Anonymity at the “‘poetic stimulus of the au- 
thor,” you have reached his biography and left his poetry far behind; 
and, on principle, Anonymity cannot rule out the morals and the 
social implications (however much he may wish to rule them out), 
because morals and social implications are what you get when you 
discuss personality. 
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Before I proceed, I wish to enter a caveat to those of my readers 
who are thinking that I would dispense with historical scholarship. 
It is, in fact, indispensable; it is pernicious only when some middle- 
aged, male prima donna in an English department uses it to wring 
tears from the Sophomores, by reciting the sad death of Percy Shel- 
ley. Let me illustrate one of its genuine uses. Here are the first two 
stanzas of Donne’s “Valediction: Forbidding Mourning”’: 

As virtuous men passe mildly away, 
And whisper to their soules, to goe, 


Whilst some of their sad friends doe say, 
The breath goes now, and some say, no: 


Soe let us melt, and make no noise, 

No teare-floods, nor sigh-tempests move, 
T’were prophanation of our joyes 

To tell the layetie our love. 


The elaborate simile here asserts on several planes the analogy be- 
tween the act of love and the moment of death. But if you happen to 
know that in Middle English and down through the sixteenth cen- 
tury the verb die has as a secondary meaning, “to perform the act of 
love,” you are able to extend the analogy into a new frame of refer- 
ence. The analogy contains a concealed pun. But we are detecting 
the pun not in order to show that a man in the late sixteenth century 
was still aware of the early, secondary meaning of die; we are simply 
using this piece of information to extend our knowledge of what hap- 
pens in the first eight lines of the poem. It is of no interest to any- 
body that Donne knew how to make this pun; it is of capital interest 
to know what the pun does to the meaning of the poem. 

I have seemed to be talking about what I consider bad poetic 
theory; but I have also been talking about something much larger, 
that cannot here be adequately discussed: I have been talking about 
a bad theory of education. If only briefly, I must notice it because it 
abets the bad poetic theory and is at the bottom of the popular com- 
plaint that modern poetry is difficult. The complainant assumes that 
he understands all English poetry up to, say, about 1917—a date 
that I select because in that year Eliot’s Prufrock and Other Poems 
was published. But, as a matter of fact, the complainant does not 
understand Marvel and Donne any better than he understands 
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Eliot; and I doubt if he can read Sydney any better than he can read 
Pound; he could not read Raleigh at all, and he has never heard of 
Fulke Greville. 

So it is not ‘‘modern”’ poetry which is difficult; it is rather a cer- 
tain kind of poetry as old, in English, as the sixteenth century, and, 
in Italian, much older than that. It is a kind of poetry that requires 
of the reader the fullest co-operation of all his intellectual resources, 
all his knowledge of the world, and all the persistence and alertness 
that he now thinks only of giving to scientific studies. 

This kind of poetry must have the direct and active participation 
of a reader who today, because he has been pampered by bad educa- 
tion, expects to lie down and be passive when he is reading poetry. 
He admits, for some obscure reason, that poetry is a part of his edu- 
cation; but he has been taught to believe that education is condition- 
ing: something is being done to him, he is not doing anything him- 
self. And that is why he cannot read poetry. 

A conditioning theory of education may be good enough for ani- 
mals in the zoo, but it is not good enough for human beings; and it 
is time that this symptom of decadence and barbarism were known 
for what it is, and not as enlightenment, “science,’’ and liberalism. 
I do not know whether we are living in a democracy; it is, at any 
rate, an anomaly of democratic theory that it should produce, in 
education, a theory that we are bundles of reflexes without intelli- 
gence. 

The theory assumes, first of all, that education is a process of get- 
ting adjusted to an environment. Something known as “personal- 
ity” is making responses to things known as stimuli. Among the 
stimuli of the educational environment are things called “‘poems,”’ 
to which you make responses. 

Now while you are making a response, you are not doing more 
than a chimpanzee or a Yahoo would be doing. But should you do 
more than respond, you might perform an act of intelligence, of 
knowing, of cognition. In the conditioning theory there is no cogni- 
tion because there is no intelligence. Of what use is intelligence? 
It does not at all help to describe the “behavior” of persons who are 
getting responses from the stimuli of poems. What the poem is in 
itself, what it says, is no matter. It is an irrelevant question. But if 
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you can imagine it not to be irrelevant, if you can imagine “‘Lycidas” 
to be something else than the stimulation of “drives,” “‘appetites,”’ 
“attitudes,” in certain “areas,” then you have got to use your intelli- 
gence, which, after you have been progressively educated, you prob- 
ably no longer have. 

As I conceive this gloomy situation, it is far more complicated 
than the violent synopsis of it that I have just sketched. The com- 
plications would distribute the blame to many historical villains, of 
whom the teachers-college racketeers (some of them misguided ideal- 
ists) are only a conspicuous contemporary group. The trouble goes 
far back, farther than the Romantic movement, when, for the first 
time in Western art, the belief that poetry is chiefly or even wholly 
an emotional experience dominated critical thought and poetic prac- 
tice. 

Does poetry give us an emotional experience? What is an “emo- 
tional experience’? And what is an “‘intellectual experience’? 

These are difficult questions. We are proceeding today as if they 
were no longer questions, as if we knew the answers, and knew them 
as incontestable truths. If by ‘‘an emotional experience”’ we mean 
one in which we find ourselves moved, then we mean nothing; we are 
only translating a Latin word into English: a tautology. If by “an 
intellectual experience’’ we mean that we are using our minds on the 
relations of words, the relation of words and rhythm, the relation of 
the abstract words to the images, all the relations together—and if, 
moreover, we succeed in reducing all these things to the complete 
determination of logic, so that there is nothing left over, then this 
intellectual experience is a tautology similar to that of the emotional 
experience: we are simply using our intellects, as before we were 
emotionally being moved. But, if on the other hand, as in the great 
seventeenth-century poets, you find that the most exhaustive logic, 
applied to the texture of image and metaphor, fails to turn up any in- 
consistency, and at the same time fails to get all the meaning of the 
poem into a logical statement, you are participating in a poetic ex- 
perience. And both intellect and emotion become meaningless in 
discussing it. 

I have had to make that statement abstract, or not at all; it needs 
many pages of illustration. I can cite only three examples of poetry, 
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which I hope will illuminate it somewhat. The first example is Wil- 
liam Browne’s slight ‘‘Epitaph on the Countesse Dowager of Pem- 
broke,” a favorite anthology piece, and one that is neither in the 
metaphysical style of its period nor romantically modern: 

Underneath this sable Herse 

Lyes the subject of all verse: 

Sydney’s sister, Pembroke’s Mother: 

Death, ere thou hast slaine another 

Faire and learned and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee. 


I find this poem perennially moving (exciting, interesting), and it is 
plain that we cannot be moved by it until we understand it; and to 
understand it we have got to analyze the meaning of the difference 
here asserted as existing between Time and Death, who are dramati- 
cally personified and in conflict. Since, in one of the major modes of 
poetry, Death is conceived as the work of Time, we must perform a 
dissociation of ideas, and see Time as turning against himself, so that 
the destruction of Death is actually the destruction of Time. How- 
ever far you may take these distinctions, no inconsistency appears; 
nothing contradicts anything else that is said in the poem; yet we 
have not reduced the poem to strict logic. Browne has offered cer- 
tain particulars that are irreducible: the Sydney and Pembroke 
families (who will occasion this reversal of the order of nature), and 
then there is the dart, a dramatic and particular image that does not 
contradict, yet cannot be assimilated into, a logical paraphrase of the 
poem. Is this poem an emotional experience? And yet it is not a 
modern “intellectual” experience. 

The second quotation must be slighted, but it is so familiar that a 
few lines will bring the whole poem before the reader—Shelley’s 
‘“‘When the lamp is shattered’’; I quote the last stanza: 

Its [Love’s] passions will rock thee, 
As the storms rock the ravens on high: 
Bright reason will mock thee, 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 
From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 


Leave thee naked to laughter, 
When leaves fall and cold winds come. 
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The general ‘‘argument”’ is that the passing of spiritual communion 
from lovers leaves them sad and, in this last stanza, the prey of lust 
and self-mockery, and even of the mockery of the world (“‘naked to 
laughter”). The first line sets the tone and the “‘response’”’ that the 
reader is to maintain to the end: we are told in advance what the 
following lines will mean: an abstraction that will relieve us of the 
trouble of examining the particular instances. Indeed, when these 
appear, the development of their imagery is confused and vague. 
The ravens in the second line are eagles in the sixth; but, after all, 
they are only generically birds; greater particularity in them would 
have compromised their poeticism as objects, or interfered with the 
response we are instructed to make to them. I pass over “Bright 
reason,” the self-mockery, for the mockery of the world. Are we to 
suppose that other birds come by and mock the raven (eagle), or are 
we to shift the field of imagery and see ‘‘thee’’ as a woman? Now in 
the finest poetry we cannot have it both ways. We can have a multi- 
ple meaning through ambiguity, but we cannot have an incoherent 
structure of images. Shelley, in confusion, or carelessness, or haste, 
could not sustain the nest-bird metaphor and say all that he wished 
to say; so, in order to say it, he changed the figure and ruined the 
poem. The more we track down the implications of his imagery, the 
greater the confusion; the more we track down the implications of 
the imagery of Donne, Marvel, Raleigh, Milton, Hopkins, Yeats, 
Eliot, Ransom, Stevens, the richer the meaning of the poem. Shel- 
ley’s poem is confused. Are we to conclude that therefore it offers an 
emotional experience? 
In conclusion, one more poem—this one by W. H. Auden: 
Our hunting fathers told the story 
Of the sadness of the creatures, 
Pitied the limits and the lack 
Set in their finished features; 
Saw in the lion’s intolerant look, 
Behind the quarry’s dying glare 
Love raging for the personal glory 
That reason’s gift would add, 
The liberal appetite and power, 
The rightness of a god. 
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Who nurtured in that fine tradition 
Predicted the result, 
Guessed love by nature suited to 
The intricate ways of guilt; 
That human company could so 
His southern gestures modify 
And make it his mature ambition 
To think no thought but ours, 
To hunger, work illegally, 
And be anonymous? 


In this poem there is an immense complication of metaphor, but I 
do not propose to unravel it. I would say just this: that all the com- 
plications can be returned without confusion or contradiction to a 
definite, literal, and coherent field of imagery; that when the poet 
wishes to extend his meaning, he does it by means of this field of 
metaphor, not by changing the figure, which is: the hunter debases 
his human nature (Love) in his arrogant, predatory conquest of the 
world, and Love itself becomes not merely morally bad but evil. 
The field of imagery, to which all the implications refer, is that of the 
hunting squire, who by a deft ambiguity quickly becomes predatory 
man. 

I halt the analysis here because, as I have already said, we need 
something more fundamental in reading poetry than the occasional 
analyses of poems. I would say then, in conclusion, that modern 
poetry is difficult because we have lost the art of reading any poetry 
that will not read itself to us; that thus our trouble is a fundamental 
problem of education, which may be more fundamental than educa- 
tion. We may be approaching the time when we shall no longer be 
able to read anything and shall be subject to passive conditioning. 
Until this shall happen, however, we might possibly begin to look 
upon language as a field of study, not as an impressionistic debauch. 
If we wish to understand anything, there is only the hard way; if we 
wish to understand Donne and Eliot, perhaps we had better begin, 
young, to read the classical languages, and a little later the technical 
logicians. There is probably no other way. 













































THE ARTICULATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
WITH THE HIGH SCHOOL 


FREDERICK H. BAIR’ 


I 

It is a heartening thing to those who sincerely desire progressive 
change in education that the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish should invite a general educator to lead off in its annual de- 
liberations with such a topic as you have proposed for me: ‘“The 
Articulation of the Elementary with the High School.” It would 
appear that here is a group of subject-matter experts interested in 
something much broader than the articulation of the English work, 
as such, between the two levels specified. This topic, as stated, indi- 
cates that you are concerning yourselves with nothing less than the 
whole transition from childhood to adolescence. This is of a part 
with your pioneering, a few years ago, in an activity program for the 
secondary schools. As a former teacher of English, I am proud of the 
persistence of this attitude on the part of the Council. It is, as I see 
it, a groping toward the heart of the problem which confronts us, 
historically, as a people. There is, in my judgment, a great oppor- 
tunity to go forward in American education in the area of the sec- 
ondary schools, by adopting, as our point of attack, the nature of 
the individual boy or girl, as contrasted with our present adherence 
to block, or class, stereotypes of logically segregated subject mat- 
ters. Epictetus remarks somewhere, in effect: “Many are they who, 
stopping at a roadhouse for the night, are betrayed by the comfort 
of the accommodations, and mistake it for the end of their journey.” 
As teachers we have immense vested interests in these stereotyped 
subject-matter arrangements; they are, indeed, ‘‘the comfort of the 
accommodations.” But they are far from being “‘the end of the jour- 
ney.’’ The whole system which they represent is merely the compro- 
mise of factory expediency forced by the overwhelming masses of 

' Dr. Bair is superintendent of schools at Bronxville, N.Y., and a former special- 
ist in English of the New York State Department of Education. This address was given 
before a section meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English in New York, 


November 24, 19030. 
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children suddenly dumped into our schools in the pursuit of the 
democratic thesis. If, as teachers, we sell out to that system, we 
thwart the further reach of sincere and effective democracy. For, if 
we mean business, as teachers in a democratic society, we must be- 
lieve that the critical and essential business of such a society is the 
full development of every one of its members, and we must act upon 
that belief. We must not surrender to either the psychological or the 
quantitative difficulties involved, although they are very great. 
What is needed is not a sudden and complete revolution. What is 
needed is, rather, patient and convincing demonstrations, scattered 
widely throughout the country, and their gradual penetration and 
spread. 

I rejoice, therefore, at this renewed evidence that you of this 
Council are educators before you are English teachers, and shall 
address myself first to some of the wider implications of articulation 
between elementary and high schools, coming later to some narrower 
issues of the articulation of English within that wider frame. One 
other word of definition: I shall be thinking in terms of the 6-3-3 
setup. Those of you who happen to be working in 7-4 or 8~4 or- 
ganizations will need to adapt what I say as far as it fits your situa- 
tions, or to reject it where it does not. First, then, to some of the 
wider implications of our topic, independent of English! 


II 

In general, the segregation of boys and girls into schools housing 
Grades VII, VIII, and IX is probably good in that it is in line with 
their biological phases and their psychological needs. Roughly, mod- 
ern school divisions seem to conform with stages of growth: nursery 
schools and kindergartens with infancy, elementary schools with 
childhood, junior and senior high schools with early and late adoles- 
cence. But the breaks between all these divisions are likely to be 
unnecessarily abrupt, and steps should be taken to make all of them 
less so. I confine myself here to that between Grades VI and VII. 
The junior high school, which seemed to offer the solution to so 
many problems in 1915, has fallen off in some important respects 
from its original promise. It has tended to retreat on the side of its 
exploratory function, and it has extended and further intrenched 
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insistence upon academic scholarship, in terms of pigeonholed sub- 
jects, two grades farther down than the old four-year high school. 
This it has done in the face of a convincing demonstration in Grades 
I-VI that the atomistic psychology is artificial and, at bottom, anti- 
social. Organization of Grades VII, VIII, and IX in imitation of the 
high school is imitation of a thing partly wrong in itself and certainly 
premature and inappropriate for large numbers, if not the majority, 
of the boys and girls concerned. As teachers, we are likely not to 
pursue, with insight and fidelity, the nature of childhood and of 
learning; it is so much easier to confine children to the areas of our 
own adult specialties, where we can exercise an easy and complacent 
superiority and demand that they, half-grown, all shall be specialists 
in everything. It would be a chastening and revealing experience if 
we would more frequently reverse the process and go fishing or play 
soccer with youngsters who are specialists in those arts—in a word, 
place ourselves in the true conditions of learning. 

The best elementary schools, meanwhile, have moved forward 
much faster and farther than the junior high schools. It is true that 
the old elementary schools were drab, impoverished, and juiceless; 
but the modern lower schools have vital lessons to teach the junior 
high. And these lessons form the basis of true and essential articula- 
tion. I shall touch upon some of them briefly without attempting to 
develop them in detail. 

The child as a person should be the center of an intelligent and 
sensitive school organization—at least to Grade IX. It is not un- 
usual, in good elementary-school practice, for the same group of 
children to remain together, as a little society within the greater one, 
for six or seven years, and for each room teacher to remain in charge 
for at least two years. This is done partly to counteract the fact that 
life in America is increasingly rootless; families have no permanent 
homestead or sense of ancient ties. The elementary school acts on 
the theory that, in childhood, at least, life should be protected in a 
chrysalis of security. Now, the new deal in the junior high school, by 
which these old classes are broken up and reshuffled at the beginning 
of adolescence, is, on the whole, good and re-energizing. We have all 
noted the fresh start, the joy of promotion, and the inspiration of 
entirely new friendships. But the sudden and complete scattering of 
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a class group to an absolute miscellany of unrelated teachers and 
pigeonholed subject matters at the Grade VII level means that the 
thing is overdone; it leaves all the children bewildered and some of 
them overwhelmed. A wiser principle of articulation would carry 
over the idea of a mother- or father-teacher handling a group of chil- 
dren in an inclusive, flexible correlation of old subject areas, with 
supporting specialists in arts and crafts, physical education, and the 
like—a continuation of the best elementary-school practice. A 
Grade VII group, in short, should be completely in the control of one 
person—adviser and teacher. The class process should be essentially 
learning by doing—an activity program fusing functionally the ma- 
terials of English, social studies, science, mathematics, and the arts 
in purposeful units—bringing in expert special teaching at high 
points and with honest and adequate provision for drills and prac- 
tice exercises as needed. Teachers should not be assigned irrevocably 
and narrowly to a single grade, a single subject, or a single school. 
They should move with particular groups of children from as low as 
the fifth to as high as the ninth grade, greatly softening or obliterat- 
ing the present iron line between Grades VI and VII, i.e., between 
the elementary and the junior high schools. If, as teachers, you reel 
from this, I can only plead that the prime determinant of skilled 
school organization is not the convenience of the teacher but the 
integrity and growth-as-a-whole of the individual child. 

I am inclined to believe that the same teacher should teach two or 
three of the present subject-matter areas in Grades VIII and 1X, 
presumably in wiser and more useful relation to each other, and that, 
in precisely the same way as between Grades VI and VII, the same 
teacher should go with particular groups from Grade [X into Grade 
X, breaking down the present poor articulation at that point. The 
same teacher-adviser, or home-room teacher, should accompany a 
home-room group through their three years of junior high, if none 
of the rest of this is done. This is already the practice in many 
schools. My whole point is that particular children, in a particular 
group, should be the center of gravity for sound education, rather 
than any artificial and extraneous arrangement of subject matter, | 
particularly in watertight compartments, and that articulation | 
should be thought of horizontally as well as vertically. Along with 
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this should be developed far more personal and complete records, 
and immensely more emphasis upon the development of the unique 
personality of each child as a whole—his habits, his basic attitudes, 
his emotions, his tastes, as well as his knowledges and skills. 


Il 


Now let us address ourselves more particularly to articulation as 
it concerns the teaching of English. 

Here, again, the articulation may be more wisely in terms of the 
particular boy or girl taught than in terms of any external and uni- 
form course of study. The course of study is to be discovered in the 
child. The longer I have to do with growing children the more I 
believe that chronological age is the most useful single criterion for 
age and class grouping. Practically speaking, it 7s the basis on which 
children are graded and move along. For the penetrating and skilled 
English teacher, this means that no amount of printing “objec- 
tives,’ grade by grade, will obscure the actual spread between chil- 
dren in any single class or year group in any language item, skill, or 
power you please to name—spelling, reading, thinking, speaking, or 
what not. The Pennsylvania Study of the Carnegie Foundation 
showed this spread in all subject areas and grades to be simply 
abysmal. No amount of ability grouping by the administration will 
ever give to the teacher of the mother-tongue a homogeneous group 
—j.e., a group in which the children do not differ widely and do not 
fall into all manner of subgroupings as regards any of these skills or 
powers. 

I would not discourage efforts to set up objectives for all grades, 
ordered in appropriate steps and striven for with a faith that passeth 
understanding. But the articulation which promises most, I am per- 
suaded, lies in defining, equally on the elementary and secondary 
sides of the dividing-line, those specific elements in “English”’ skill 
and power which we consider important; in measuring these, indi- 
vidually and with increasing precision, in particular boys and girls; 
and in promoting them as far as possible, through large activities 
calling for bona fide exercise of the powers. For effective carry-over, 
or articulation, we need less ‘‘promise to pay”’ in terms of hope ex- 
pressed in abstract courses, and more honest, complete, and indi- 
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vidual progress reports as to exactly what a particular pupil does or 
does not know—can or cannot do—perhaps, even beyond this, what 
he is or is not. Personally, I consider that an extremely promising 
and important phase of articulation lies in the extended use of 
standardized diagnostic or analytical measures of performance, 
readily comparable as between one date and another, and as be- 
tween different pupils, classes, grades, and schools, and in extended 
development of records which transmit in such terms what is known 
about a child from grade to grade and particularly across the trans- 
fer-point between elementary and high schools. 

Such records cannot and should not be the unaided responsibility 
of the class teacher. The work of the Education Records Bureau of 
this city for its member-schools, and the work in practically all high- 
school subjects, notably English, of Dr. Eugene Smith’s subcom- 
mittee and of Dr. Ralph Tyler’s Evaluation Committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association’s Eight-Year Project in the Area of 
the Relations of Colleges and Secondary Schools point the way, in 
English as in other fields, to the kind of articulation we are seeking. 


IV 

Perhaps I could summarize best what I have tried to say by a 
single bold statement: We should go far toward essential articula- 
tion if we ceased to speak or think about a junior high school at all, 
and instead began to think, speak, and govern ourselves in relation 
to a middle school—a school which stands in its own peculiar and 
unique right as fitting the nature and needs of early adolescence 
Instead of aping the exaggerated and one-sided emphasis of the 
senior high school upon academic values, such a middle school would 
absorb and further develop certain other values which I have men- 
tioned and which have been convincingly demonstrated by the best 
elementary schools, for the most part since 1915—that is, since the 
junior high school was doing its best thinking and institutional 
development. 

And, as regards English, we shall go farthest and fastest not by 
writing more paper courses of study but by analyzing and measuring 
where particular children are in relation to significant elements of 
speaking, reading, writing, and thinking, by carrying over the best 
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teaching-in-whole-situations from elementary to middle school, by 
effecting a system of records, nation-wide, which really record and 
transmit, without something like a go per cent loss, that which we 
know about the whole individual whom we have to teach, and by 
developing a type of teacher who can manage all this with the least 
waste and the greatest measure of success. 

I hope that in trying to be brief I have not sounded arbitrary and 
categorical. It is more inspiring than I can tell you to meet once 
more with this Council, which I haunted in my boyhood. And it is 
even more inspiring to know that, if there is any one body of spe- 
cialized subject-matter experts in the country forever driven by the 
nature of their craft to transcend subject-matter limitations, it is, 
as it has always been, the teachers of English! 





NATIONAL PLANNING FOR A UNIFIED PROGRAM 
JOHN J. DE BOER’ 


Not the least of the factors which have been responsible for 
educational lag has been the relative isolation of the various sub- 
jects and departments which make up the school organization. Con- 
fined to a single academic discipline, teachers have often been com- 
pelled to turn their sole attention to the demands of a specialized 
field, and in not a few instances they have resisted what they have 
regarded as threats to a vested interest. The study of the intricate 
problems presented by the unfolding personalities of the children 
and young people whom they are called upon to serve has often 
been neglected or completely omitted in the programs of teacher- 
education institutions. Yet the profession of teaching is essentially 
concerned with the behavior of human beings from infancy to old 

* Chairman of the National Commission on Cooperative Curriculum Planning and of 
the National Council’s Committee on the Place of English in American Education. Dr. 
De Boer is director of student teaching at the Chicago Teachers College and assistant 
editor of the English Journal. This address, which was delivered before the regional 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English at Los Angeles, December 28, 
1939, presents the author’s conception of the problem, not the official view of the 
commission, 
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age, and every teacher’s first specialty should be human personality 
and the society in which that personality grows. 

It is of course true that thousands of teachers throughout the 
country are trying to aid children and young people to meet the 
perplexing problems which they encounter in our changing society. 
But the prevailing organization of the curriculum, with its subject 
boundaries and fixed courses of study, seriously hampers their ef- 
forts. So long as it is possible to write down on paper or to publish 
in a course syllabus the items of information or even the types of 
literary appreciation which all children on a given grade level must 
master, it is impossible to work effectively toward the modification 
of the learners’ thought patterns or emotional responses in the direc- 
tion of democratic living. 

The need for unification of our program springs not primarily 
from the extreme diversity of our sprawling, atomistic curriculum 
but from the inherent conflicts in the assumptions which underlie it. 
Diversity in school activities, in so far as it reflects the diversity of 
normal living outside the school, is essential to a well-rounded cur- 
riculum. Indeed, a curriculum organization based upon a single 
problem or center of interest would fail to meet the needs of the 
majority of the youth in school. But the greater danger consists 
in a wide diversity of activities without a single controlling objec- 
tive. An enriched activity curriculum is not worth the cost if it is 
not directed toward a clearly conceived goal. In our society that 
goal is to be found in the body of values designated by the term 
“democratic living.”’ 

The incompatibility of democracy and the departmentalized cur- 
riculum is most clearly seen in the effects of the latter upon the indi- 
vidual learner. Democracy prizes the individual and measures the 
worth of social processes in terms of the extent to which they con- 
tribute to the enrichment of personality. The abolition of slavery, 
the fight against low wages and long hours in industry, and the 
struggle for the maintenance of civil rights are predicated upon the 
assumption of the ultimate worth of human personality. Subject- 
centered teaching is indifferent to personality. Its outlines deter- 
mined in advance, it cannot derive vitality from the study of the 
individual in his interaction with his peculiar social environment. 
We need to distinguish carefully between individualism and a 
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proper respect for the individual learner. The traditional school is 
inherently individualistic, but it is paradoxically uninterested in the 
individual. It sets up competitive hurdles in the form of grades and 
credits, promotions and academic honors; it encourages the pursuit 
of individual distinctions with an implied unconcern for those who 
lag behind the leaders; it places a premium upon individual success 
and is at a loss to deal with the techniques of co-operative thinking. 
Yet notwithstanding this individualistic policy, its objectives are 
buried in the printed page and are unrelated to the personalities of 
individual learners. Its procedures are therefore neither truly indi- 
vidual nor truly social. 

The function of the school is a humane function, not only with 
respect to the learner himself, but with respect to all the human 
beings who make up our heterogeneous society. More vital to the 
life of our civilization than literacy or even the social adjustment 
of the boy or girl is the capacity to accept human beings without 
regard to differences of race or color or creed or economic status. 
In every section of this nation, wherever there is a population group 
which differs in some superficial characteristic from the socially 
dominant culture group, there are thousands who look with con- 
tempt or revulsion upon an entire race or class of human beings. 
In one section it may be the Indians; in another place it may be 
the Negroes or the Mexicans or the Orientals. It is not only the 
organizations of the lunatic fringe which are hostile to Jews or 
Catholics or the foreign-born. Even many of the minorities them- 
selves, despised in one community, may join in campaigns of hatred 
against other minorities in another community. 

We are a nation of minorities, of immigrants and refugees, and 
of descendants of immigrants and refugees; and our history is a 
history of revolt against tyranny and slavery and class superiority, 
against discrimination and segregation and exploitation. Our insti- 
tutions are dedicated to “the tired, the poor, the huddled masses 
yearning to breathe free.”’ Those are the facts and the traditions 
which we must face when we plan a program of education for 
democracy. 

If we can develop in our students a deep interest in human beings 
as symbols of the ultimate values of life, a vivid sense of the worth 


of every white, yellow, black, or red child—every slum baby—who 
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comes into the world and of the need of making the world worthy 
of their potentialities, we shall be realizing the goal of a civilized 
school system. When the public shall be aroused about the plight, 
not of a single publicized child too destitute to get needed medical 
care, but of the millions of children and adults who are weak or ill 
from malnutrition, the work of the schools will be taking effect. If 
our instruction in literature and the arts can make a nation sensitive 
to the drabness of our slums and the ugliness of the waterfronts in 
our river towns, we may begin to feel content with our labors. No 
tests of memory, no sweet poems about lily petals, no facility in 
sentence juggling can approach this objective in importance. 

Essential to the operation of a humanizing curriculum is a clear 
recognition of the critical role of the social and physical environ- 
ments and the past experiences of people in the shaping of person- 
ality. If we are to escape the superstitions about superior and in- 
ferior strains and cultures in the United States, we and our stu- 
dents must acquire a clear understanding of the effects of poverty 
and the contradictions of our economic system upon the lives of the 
people. Particularly pertinent in this connection are the researches 
made at the University of Iowa with respect to the effects of en- 
vironment upon the intelligence of young children and the studies 
made by Professor Newton Edwards and others in connection with 
the enormous differences in educational opportunity of children in 
the richer and poorer areas of the United States. Although these in- 
vestigations were made quite independently of each other, and al- 
though no effort has been made, to my knowledge, to relate the find- 
ings of the two, they support each other powerfully in undermining 
the reactionary determinism of our older educational theory. Both 
suggest the undreamed-of possibilities of humanity if our enormous 
resources can be turned from the building of battleships to the 
building of schools and the rehabilitation of our cities and our de- 
pleted farm areas. 

The need for a sympathetic understanding of individual human 
beings as a major outcome of education makes the objectives of 
the classical, “humanistic” approach appear ironically trivial. The 
gentlemen who look with stony apathy upon the starving children 
of Cleveland in this glad Christmas season while they weigh the 
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political value of a balanced budget are probably graduates of fine 
colleges with distinguished faculties in the humanities division. What 
avail Horace and all the delights of the ivory tower if the great 
masses of our people are denied access even to the crumbs of con- 
temporary culture? It is a curious escapism that would reafiirm the 
claims of a liberal education designed for the privileged freemen 
when the majority of people were slaves. The perfection of the 
spirit which can be secured by withdrawal from the terrific respon- 
sibilities of our age is an illusion. Retiring to a past golden age which 
offered the means of an abundant life to the few when a golden age 
for the many lies ahead of us, if we will but help to build it, is not 
perfection of spirit but criminal defeatism. 

We need today on all levels of education a revival of the humani- 
ties as a study of real human beings in their efforts to achieve a 
meaningful and satisfying existence. There are as many approaches 
to such a study as there are subjects in the old curriculum, although 
we teachers of English believe that one of the most illuminating 
approaches can be made through literature. But unless such a study 
can be made to result in a deeper sympathy with the human beings 
that we meet and work and play with, it will be vanity and vexation 
of spirit. If it does not illuminate for us not only the background in 
which the causes and motives of human behavior may be found but 
also the ways in which we may drive toward a more humane society, 
the curse of the old pedantry will overtake it. 

Many of the claims advanced in support of the traditional sub- 
jects have purported to show their value for modern living. Quite 
possibly many of these claims are valid, but in too many instances 
the contemporary values are highly indirect. A curriculum designed 
for a modern school will provide for a simple and direct attack upon 
the problems that have meaning to boys and girls as they grow in 
their understanding of themselves, their fellows, and society at large. 
Too often we let the young people struggle by themselves with the 
more important contemporary problems, if they are concerned with 
them at all, with the aid of the daily press and such periodical litera- 
ture as may be available to them at corner newsstands. So remote, 
indeed, is much of the work of high-school students from the prob- 
lems of young people and from the world in which they must live 
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that one sometimes suspects the curriculum to have been planned 
as a means of distracting attention from the human and social issues 
of today. Certainly we strongly tend to avoid those issues about 
which people differ—issues which call for the best thinking and most 
earnest study of which the young people are capable. 

In less eventful days the social welfare was not basically threat- 
ened by this comatose condition of the schools. But today the fires 
of hatred and war hysteria and propaganda are rapidly spreading 
throughout the land. The problem of teaching young people how to 
read has become one not simply of developing critical attitudes 
toward reading material but of finding sources of information not 
available in the daily press. High-school students should know the 
social and business connections of members of library and school 
boards participating in book-burnings and censorship campaigns. 
They should know how to apply propaganda tests to the speeches 
of booming radio demagogues and to trace their connections with 
the great industrialists and colored-shirt organizations. The class- 
room should be a place where the children and youth can be aided 
in securing all significant information about those basic issues which 
determine the quality of our civilization. It should be a place where 
they can learn to think co-operatively and to share views without 
animosity-—not to vanquish an opponent in debate. 

A curriculum based directly upon the life-needs of children and 
youth cannot be administered effectively under a system of isolated 
departments preoccupied with independent programs. Every de- 
partment in the traditional curriculum has something of value to 
offer to the learner in his strivings for abundant productive living. 
But the contributions of the various subjects lose much of their 
value, not merely because they overlap each other, but because the 
interrelations which give them significance are necessarily obscure. 
If we are to expect any considerable progress in the improvement of 
the curriculum, we shall need to cease thinking about the unique- 
ness of individual subjects or about a curriculum organization 
planned exclusively in terms of subject-matter divisions. School 
york must be organized around the problems and the centers of | 
interest which make up the life of the boy or girl to be educated. | 
Libraries and laboratories, art studios, gymnasiums, lecture-rooms, 
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and conference rooms are to be made available to students as their 
work or their play requires. 

Does such a program imply the disappearance of specialization 
in the secondary school? Upon the contrary, it implies an increased 
effectiveness for work in special fields. In the first place, it should 
be remembered that a general program, built around situations 
highly charged with interest for the learner, will lead many students 
to elect special subjects for intensive study after a basis for intelli- 
gent decision and a keen specialized interest has been laid. In the 
second place, there will be greater demand than ever for the services 
of teachers who have been trained in special fields. The new vitality 
which a life-centered program gives to the curriculum will make 
indispensable the assistance of teachers proficient in literature, lan- 
guage, music, art, speech, mathematics, journalism, the natural and 
physical sciences, and other subjects. Students who now go through 
high school without any contact with teachers in such fields as home 
economics or Spanish will, under a unified program, benefit from the 
stimulation of teachers well versed in problems of family relations 
or of the Latin-American culture. But teachers in a unified program 
will cease to be merely teachers of some subject and will become 
specialists in childhood and youth, although qualified to offer ex- 
pert guidance in a special field of interest. 

It is with some such point of view as this that nineteen national 
organizations of teachers in the various subject fields have ap- 
pointed delegates to the new National Commission on Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning. They have not undertaken this work because 
they wish to abandon the special interest which called their organi- 
zations into being, nor to relax the standards of scholarship required 
of secondary-school teachers. They are merely seeking to discover 
ways in which they can be more effective in educating youth for life 
in a democratic society. 

It may be of interest to know which organizations are now affili- 
ated with the commission. They are the Department of Science 
Instruction of the National Education Association, the Central As- 
sociation of Science and Mathematics Teachers, the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of Mathematics, the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers, the American Association of Teachers of French, 
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the American Association of Teachers of German, the American 
Classical League, the National Council of Teachers of English, the 
National Council of Teachers of Journalism, the National Associa- 
tion of Journalism Directors, the American Association of Teachers 
of Speech, the National Council of Business Education, the Ameri- 
can Association of Physical Education, Health and Recreation, the 
American Home Economics Association, the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education Association, the Eastern Arts 
Association, the Department of Art of the National Education As- 
sociation, and the Music Educators Conference. Arrangements are 
now being made to include a representative of the American Library 
Association. The Department of Secondary School Principals of the 
National Education Association is extending its active assistance 
to the commission. Upon the invitation of the commission, the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study has appointed an advisory committee, 
which consists of our own Holland D. Roberts, Superintendent Paul 
Misner of Glencoe, Illinois, Dr. B. O. Smith of the University of 
Illinois, Dean W. S. Gray of the University of Chicago, and Dr. 
Robert Koopman, assistant superintendent of schools for the state 
of Michigan. 

In order to avoid duplication of effort and to find a common basis 
upon which to operate, the commission has selected the recent re- 
port of the Educational Policies Commission on the Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, with some slight modifications, 
as its own statement of aims. 

The immediate plans of the commission are to publish a docu- 
ment describing the relation of each of the curriculum areas to gen- 
eral education as described in the statement of aims. In the mean- 
time the commission is taking steps to organize committees in a 
limited number of communities for actual work in the preparation 
of curriculum materials and in the development of techniques for 
co-operation among the various subject specialists. It is hoped that 
after these preliminary efforts it may be possible to conduct similar 
experiments on a large scale throughout the country. In the mean- 
time, a vigorous program of publicity concerning the aims of the 
commission will be carried on in all of the constituent organizations 
by means of their publications, convention programs, and local dis- 
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cussion groups in order to extend the point of view of general educa- 
tion as opposed to mere subject-matter teaching. 

If in the next two or three years America may avoid involvement 
in war, it is perhaps not too much to hope that the National Council, 


} in thus initiating the work of the National Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, will have been instrumental in measur- 
ably strengthening the democratic forces in American education. 


HOW HELPFUL ARE SHAKESPEARE RECORDINGS? 
WALTER GINSBERG' 


Seeking to determine the value of phonograph records as an aid 
to the teaching of Shakespeare, the National Research Council’s 
Committee on Scientific Aids to Learning, directed by Dr. Irvin 
Stewart, recently completed an extensive, informal investigation of 
the use of the Mercury complete recordings of The Merchant of 
Venice and Twelfth Night.2 Most English teachers ordinarily are 
alert to the importance of any developments offering enrichment to 
their work. But to the significance of this particular investigation, 
concerned with new materials having implications for the teaching of 
Shakespeare, they should become extraordinarily attentive. 

Outstanding statements of purposes in teaching English place 
great emphasis on understanding and enjoyment as essential out- 
comes of literature experiences in the classroom. Yet so many teach- 
ers—though knowing Shakespeare has much to offer their students— 
must admit failure to make the teaching of Shakespeare either mean- 





ingful or pleasurable. Some in the professional family even suggest 


* Member of the English department of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and of the Council’s Committee on Technological Aids. This article, which is the 
fifth in a series by Dr. Ginsberg on technological aids in the teaching of English, is 
the first comprehensive report on the effectiveness of recordings in connection with 
the teaching of great literature. 

2 The Merchant of Venice (twelve double-faced, 12-inch records, with Orson Welles as 
Shylock) and Twelfth Night (ten double-faced, 12-inch records, with Welles as Malvolio) 
are articulated with the ‘‘Mercury Shakespeare’”’ texts, edited by Orson Welles and 
Roger Hill. Harper and Brothers, publishers, distribute the Mercury recordings and 
the accompanying Mercury texts. 
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that the great literary works be dropped completely unless, through 
more effective teaching, students gain from them the delight that 
literature, as an art, should convey. 

What are the potentialities of complete recordings for the effective 
teaching of Shakespeare? That is what the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning wanted to know. And its recently completed in- 
vestigation helps supply the answer. 


BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Schools in twenty-five localities of different sizes in different parts 
of the country were invited to participate in the experiment.’ To 
‘ach school or school system the committee gave a set of the Mer- 
cury recordings and accompanying texts of either The Merchant of 
Venice or Twelfth Night. The only condition attached to the gifts 
was the request that the disks be tested for their teaching effective- 
ness and that reports on their use be submitted to Dr. Stewart, the 
committee’s director. 

With each locality free to investigate along lines of its own deter- 
mination, the mass of evidence in the reports was derived from a 
great variety of educational probing. The types of explorations ran 
the gamut from carefully controlled classroom experimentation to a 
faculty committee audition. Twenty-four of the twenty-five investi- 
gations tested the recordings in actual teaching situations, twenty 





employing objective measurements. Often these were either the 
Welles-Hill test contained in the Mercury texts or a specially con- 


3 The twenty-five localities represented by the schools participating in the experi- 
ment are both urban and rural, embracing twenty-one states: Alabama, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Washington, and Wisconsin. 

Far more than twenty-five schools took part in the study. In some localities a num- 
ber of schools used the recordings. With one exception the investigation in each locality 
was under the supervision of a single person or office. Thus from each locality came a 
single, inclusive report dealing with the entire investigation. The one exception con- 
cerns a southern city where in each of two high schools entirely separate studies were 
made, yielding entirely different results, and conducted under separate auspices. With 
two reports from this locality we should have twenty-six sets of data. But we have only 
twenty-five sets: A statement—very favorable to the recordings—from a city in 
Georgia contained no supporting data and, therefore, is excluded from analyses of the 
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structed University of Texas test. All the reports included subjec- 
tively gathered data. In a study concerned with outcomes of teach- 
ing a piece of great literature there is much that cannot be measured 
by available objective instruments. In reporting on the attitudinal 
reactions and other immediate and deferred responses of the stu- 
dents, the teachers made considerable use of their own observations 
as well as of statements by the students. 
CONDENSED REPORTS OF INVESTIGATIONS 

No. 

: 1. On all intelligence levels the experimental groups showed con- 
sistent superiority in mastery of content, understanding, and 
appreciation. Both low- and high-ability groups “‘enjoyed the 
records immensely. Many low-ability students who had dis- 
played no interest in the other work and who seemed hopeless 
failures showed an active enthusiasm. ... . z All types of scenes 
and speeches seemed to be sharpened and rendered much more 
vital and realistic for [all] the students by the playing of the 
records. Happy chuckles came from them at the hearing of 
humorous bits, smiles at the antics of the foolish and conceited 
characters, hushed silence at passages of unusual beauty and 
loveliness. Students seemed delighted at the whole procedure.” 


No 


Experimental procedure improved students’ own dramatiza- 
tions. Four pupils read other Shakespeare plays as a direct 
result of the stimulation. “It seemed to vitalize Shakespeare as 
nothing else could.”’ 

Helped students in appreciation of beauty of language and 


we 


humor. A student writes: ‘‘For the first time we begin to see 
what the plays are all about.” 

4. “The tests which I devised indicate a grasp of characters and 
lines and an appreciation of the humor which I know would not 
have been possible without the recordings.” 

5. Experimental group superior to control group both in content- 
mastery and in poetry-appreciation tests. The experimental 
group were much more interested in their work than the control 
group. 

6. Greater mastery of content. Greater appreciation for Shake- 


speare than ever before. Comment by pupil: ‘Usually por- 











No. 


8. 


Io. 


If. 


12. 


13. 


T4. 


15. 





. In both classes [ability groups] the teachers were ‘‘delighted with 


. “For the first time I felt that I made a Shakespeare play live for 
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trayed as dry and hard to read, Shakespeare left a different im- 
pression with the records. The plot was brought out stronger. 
The language was more easily understood. The characters were 
plainly and strongly developed.” 

Similar to No. 6. Greater enjoyment and appreciation. 
Discussion much more animated and intelligent than in other 
groups studying Shakespeare. The class volunteered a very 
good dramatization. 





“fexcel- 


the response.”’ In the slower group the discussion was 
lent and showed a fine familiarity with the scenes and lines.” 
Teacher reports: “We enjoyed this because we could follow plot 
easily, experience events emotionally, visualize details of stage 
business, imagine appearance of actors and their actions, re- 
member philosophical and quotable lines.’”’ Other emphasized 
values included improved oral reading. 

Students displayed extreme enthusiasm, strong emotions, and 
vast improvement in oral reading and dramatization. Class 
showed a strong desire to read another Shakespearean play. 
Both the high-school and the college experimental classes show- 
ed marked superiority in mastery of content. 

Mastery of content superior, improved oral reading, great en- 
joyment. 

Higher scores for the experimental groups in tests including ob- 
jective measures of content and discussion questions. Students 
of average or below-average intelligence profited more than did 
the above-average. In subsequent voluntary reading twenty- 
one students in the experimental group chose another Shake- 
spearean play for supplementary reading; in the control group, 
ten students chose another Shakespearean play. 

“The recordings aroused ideas, senses, and emotions that the 
study of the book alone could not have aroused. In comparison 
with the previous record of the class, it was found the record- 
ings-procedure unit was six points higher, with the greatest gain 
shown by those whose interests and abilities levels were con- 
sidered the lowest. 














No. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


4 See below under “‘Unfavorable Factors Reported.” 
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Sophomores in high school. I think these records enabled them 
to see for the first time why Shakespeare’s plays are famous.” 
Marked improvement in the average students and the greatest 
gain in the slow group. 

Increased comprehension. Work of entire class better than pre- 
vious work. Aided in appreciation of characters. 

Increased mastery, aided visualization, and helped make an im- 
measurable impression. The comments from the college class in 
methods were enthusiastic. 

“The records aided materially in the appreciation of the play. 
Many of the boys realized for the first time that Shakespeare 
was a dramatist whose plays were and are actually produced on 
the stage. Certain passages took on new meaning when deliv- 
ered by experienced actors.’’ From the girls’ school: “‘An in- 
creased appreciation of spoken English and of dramatic effects 
that is immeasurable.”’ 

Experimental class showed superior mastery. ‘Invaluable for 
the interpretation of lines which were obscure in meaning.” But 
teacher and students felt that following the recordings with the 
text was an unfortunate procedure. Students preferred drama- 
tizing for themselves to listening to the professional actors.‘ 
‘«’... records enjoyable and stimulating. Sometimes the speak- 
ers talk too fast, the women’s voices are rather shrill occasion- 
ally, and their enunciation is indistinct.” 

““A most valuable aid.’”’ Unfavorable comments: harshness of 
Viola’s voice, voices of the women too similar in certain scenes, 
some of the women not satisfactorily characterized. 


. Test results did not indicate that experimental or control groups 


were superior in mastery of content. One of the two teachers 
involved noted: “‘My conclusion is that the records are worth 
while because they stimulate interest and add to the pleasure of 
learning.”’ The other teacher: “I am glad we have the records, 
but I cannot recommend the Welles and Hill method of using 
them. We were continually studying Orson Welles and his meth- 
od, and not Shakespeare.”’ 
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“T should not want to draw any final conclusions until I have 
worked with the play once more.’’ Comments from the students 
mentioned that the recordings were better suited to high-school 
or less imaginative students, that the recordings gave an inti- 
macy with the play, and that their own teacher gave better oral 
interpretations than the Mercury Theatre group. 

The faculty committee, after an audition, concluded: The re- 
cordings would not be likely to illuminate Shakespeare; high- 
school students would find the set rather tedious to follow with 
the text; and the scenes in many places would be confused be- 


cause the characters spoke too rapidly. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


A. STRONGLY FAVORABLE FINDINGS 


In a community of 1,500,000 Twelfth Night was studied by 224 high-school 
Seniors in carefully matched experimental and control classes on two ability 
levels. Results of testing statistically reliable. 

In a community of 1,200,000 The Merchant of Venice was studied by ap- 
proximately 900 pupils, of various grades in several high schools. Results 
varied with schools. There were no control classes, but some subjective 
tests and questionnaires were administered. 


. Twenty-two classes of high-school students, in a community numbering 


330,000, studied Twelfth Night. Method of using recordings varied on each 
of three ability levels of classes. Objective measures were used with all 
classes. 

Twelfth Night was taught to 34 tenth-year, high-school pupils, in a com- 
munity of 180,000. There were no control classes. Objective and subjective 
tests were used to measure content and appreciation. 


. One hundred and thirty-two high-school pupils in a community of 110,000 


studied The Merchant of Venice. Experimental and control classes were care- 
fully matched. Objective measures of content, mastery, and general poetry 
appreciation were used. Results statistically reliable. 

In a community of 46,000 The Merchant of Venice was studied by 141 high- 
school Sophomores and Seniors in experimental and control groups, not per- 
fectly matched. Objective measures were used. 

A heterogeneous group of 40 high-school Seniors, from a community of 
25,000, studied Twelfth Night by the experimental procedure. The students 
answered an objective test and a questionnaire. 

In a community of 16,000, a class of 60 high-school Freshmen was taught 
The Merchant of Venice with recordings. Objective measures were used. Re- 
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actions were compared with other Freshmen classes studying another com- 
edy in a traditional way. 

In a community of 15,000 two classes of senior high school pupils of different 
ability levels were taught The Merchant of Venice by the experimental 
method. Objective measures were used. 

In a community of 14,000 The Merchant of Venice was studied by two classes 
of high-school Sophomores. There is no report of use of control classes or 
objective measures. 

Two experiments were carried out in a community of 12,000 where 37 high- 
school pupils studied The Merchant of Venice—first, unmatched experi- 
mental and control groups; later, small groups with recordings and no con- 
trol. Objective tests employed in both experiments. 

Inacommunity of 5,100 two classes of college Sophomores and two classes of 
high-school Freshmen studied The Merchant of Venice. There were experi- 
mental and control groups, not reliably matched, on each of the two levels. 
Objective measures were used. 

In a community of 3,900 three high-school classes of different ability level 
were taught The Merchant of Venice by experimental procedure. Objective 
measures were used. 

In a community of fewer than 2,500 The Merchant of Venice was studied by 
170 high-school Sophomores in experimental and control groups. Conclu- 
sions are based on statistically reliable data on 36 perfectly matched pairs. 
A heterogeneous class of 28 high-school Sophomores in a community of less 
than 2,500 were taught The Merchani of Venice experimentally. Compari- 
sons were made with class’s previous record. Interviews were held with stu- 
dents, and objective tests given. 

In a community of fewer than 2,500 a heterogeneous class of high-school 
Sophomores were taught The Merchant of Venice by experimental proce- 
dure. Objective measures were used. 

A high-school Sophomore class of 19 in a community of less than 2,500 was 
experimentally taught Twelfth Night. Its achievement was compared with 
previous performances. Objective tests were used. 

In a community of less than 2,500 The Merchant of Venice was studied by a 
tenth-year class, an eleventh-year class, and a college class in methods. One 
high-school class was taught experimentally, and the other was used as 
unmatched control. The methods students submitted opinions. 

In a community of fewer than 2,500, 100 high-school boys and 4o junior 
college girls studied The Merchant of Venice. Unmatched experimental and 
control groups were used on both levels. Objective measures were employed. 


B. FAVORABLE FINDINGS, WITH SOME RESERVATIONS 
In a community of 8,800 two classes of eleventh-year high-school pupils, 
grouped in unmatched experimental and control classes, studied The Mer- 
chant of Venice. Objective measures were used. 
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21. A class composed of approximately 25 college pupils were taught Twelfth 
Night by experimental procedure. Students wrote opinions. Population: 
8,300. 

. Ina community of fewer than 2,500, Twelfth Night was studied by 250 high- 
school and college pupils (primarily college). Groups of students listened to 
the recordings at different times and took objective tests. Results were classi- 
fied according to students’ preparation. Special audition was given to col- 
lege English and speech department teachers. 

23. In a community of 180,000 four classes of tenth-year high-school pupils in 
unmatched experimental and control groups studied Twelfth Night. Objec- 
tive measures were used. 

24. A college class studying The Merchant of Venice was taught by experimental 
procedure. Students wrote opinions. Population: fewer than 2,500. 


tN 
i) 


C. UNFAVORABLE FINDINGS 
In a community of 25,000 a faculty committee, composed of college in- 
structors in dramatics and English and a high-school principal and instruc- 
tor in English, listened to recordings of The Merchant of Venice and sub- 


i) 


WwW 


mitted opinions. 

GENERAL RESULTS 

Regardless of population of the locality, play used, number and 
grade level of students involved, and method of investigation, the 
general results are overwhelmingly favorable to the use of the 
recordings. Table 1 shows that twenty-two of the twenty-five in- 
vestigations reported favorably, with nineteen of the twenty-two 
strongly favorable. According to the method of investigation em- 
ployed, the results are even more in favor of the recordings as eflec- 
tive teaching aids. The three most scientific explorations report unan- 
imously and strongly in favor. The only unfavorable report comes 
from an investigative situation hardly relevant to the purposes of 
the whole study. 

The reports preponderantly favor the use of the recordings in 
teaching Shakespeare. Anyone analyzing the full evidence in this in- 
vestigation sees that the study with the records produced general 
comprehension and general enjoyment. More specifically it in- 
creased understanding of the action, of the characters, of the back- 
grounds, of obscure passages, and of the ideas and appreciation of 
Shakespeare as poet and playwright, of the individuality of char- 
acters, of the humor, and of the beauty of spoken verse. It stimu- 
lated animated classroom discussions, voluntary memorization of 
famous passages, and voluntary further reading of Shakespeare. 
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Only the most unimaginative analyst could refrain from reflecting 
privately on some salutary concomitants of these outcomes. Even 
without imagination, however, he can see from the evidence that the 
recordings gave dramatic life to the printed words. From the pages 
of a book the work sprang as a play alive with meanings in the stu- 
dents’ experience. The specific derivatives emphasized in the above 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS REPORTING FAVORABLY OR UNFAVORABLY 
TABULATED ACCORDING TO THE METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 











TEACHING SITUATION No 
Usinc ExpeEri- TEACHING SITUATION | TeacHING 
MENTAL AND Not CONTROLLED | sipyaTIon 
CoNnTROL GROUPS REcoRDS 
INVESTIGATION AUDITED | ToTAL 
Not Using Not FOR SuB- 
Carefully | Carefully | Objective| Using JECTIVE 


Matched | Matched | Measures | Objective} Reac- 
Measures TIONS 


Strongly favorable to re- 
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listing merely annotate one great outcome: Shakespeare became in- 
telligible and enjoyable in the classroom. 


UNFAVORABLE FACTORS REPORTED 
Not every investigation, however, concluded strongly in favor of 
the recordings. The Mercury version is criticized for the harshness 
of some of the women’s voices, too rapid speech, the choice of 
Twelfth Night, some details of the text, and the players’ interpreta- 
tions. Objections to the method include the tedium of following the 
records with the text, the crowding-out of pupil dramatization, and 
the prevention of questioning and discussion. 
A careful examination of the reported faults of the procedure re- 
veals that not all are relevant criticisms. One, that the voices as 
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recorded are harsh, may be valid, but the fault is remediable. Others 
of the objections can be attributed only to sad misuse of the experi- 
mental materials. 

Consider the comment that the recordings did not allow discus- 
sion and questioning. A glance at the Handbook prepared in con- 
nection with the materials shows that the recordings never were in- 
tended to detract from the discussions in which any stimulated class 
certainly would want to engage. The Handbook insists that the re- 
cordings do not displace the teacher, who remains indispensable. 
“(Questions are in order to determine the students’ grasp of the situa- 
tion and analysis of character.’”° 

Another misuse may be detected in the objection that the students 
preferred to do their own dramatizing. This is like objecting to a 
visit with the class to the art gallery on the grounds that the stu- 
dents prefer to do their own painting. The procedures recommended 
in the Handbook are calculated to have the disks stimulate and im- 
prove the student’s own oral interpretation. A large number of the 
investigations, following more or less the recommended procedures, 
report considerable improvement in the pupils’ oral interpretation. 


How much of the effectiveness of the experimental procedure may 
be attributed to the recordings alone and how much to the special 
texts accompanying them? Although only one investigation specifi- 

‘ cally explored this point, the mass of evidence seems to indicate that 
most of the values of the experimental procedure (recordings and 
text) were considered to be derived from the recordings. The Mer- 
cury texts with which the disks are articulated must be considered an 
integral part of the experimental procedure. Hill, who conceived the 
idea of the Mercury recordings, never intended that they be used 
without the Mercury texts. One investigation included a supplemen- 
tary experiment designed to discriminate between the effect of the 
recordings alone and the texts alone. In a carefully controlled situa- 
tion a teacher taught two classes: one using the Mercury recordings 
with a traditional text, the other using the Mercury texts without 
the recordings. The results of this particular experiment, analyzed 

S Roger Hill and Orson Welles, Handbook for Teachers (New York: Harper & Bros., 


1939). 
6 Tbid., p. 7. 
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to the standard deviation of the difference, seem to show that the 
emphatic superiority of the experimental procedure employing both 
Mercury recordings and text is probably due to the interaction of 
these two factors rather than to either factor alone. The study fur- 
ther concluded that the recordings contributed more than the text in 
achieving the superior outcomes. 

What is the best method of using the recordings? As indicated 
above in ‘‘Unfavorable Factors Reported”’ the misuse of the record- 
ings in a few cases was obvious. Most of the investigations, how- 
ever, used procedures suggested in the Handbook. Students read the 
scenes, as in the traditional procedure. Then there is clarifying dis- 
cussion by teacher and class, followed by oral reading and acting. 
Then the records are played while the class follows with the texts. 
The pattern is followed until the play is completed. It will be seen 
from this brief summary that the phonograph by no means displaces 
the teacher, whose leadership in guiding discussion, supervising oral 
reading, clearing up difficulties, etc., remains an essential part of the 
class experience with the play. 

One investigation actually experimented to determine the most 
effective method of employing the disks. Ten tenth-year classes were 
used. Of these, three were termed superior; four, average; three, low. 
One class on each of the three ability levels heard the recordings 
before studying the play. A second class on each level studied the 
play first and then heard the recordings. The third classes used the 
recordings along with the study of the play. The fourth class, in the 
average group, heard the recordings first and repeated the playing 
at will during the subsequent study. The report of this experiment 
concludes: ‘An analysis of the tests shows the best results were 
achieved when the records were played as a whole, before the play 
was studied.” 

Whenever the recordings are used, the Handbook urges, the stu- 
dents should carefully follow with the texts.’ As an essential part of 

7 To facilitate the procedure of following with the texts, the recordings incorporate 
a narrator to speak the stage business. Many reports commented favorably on this 
device as lending vividity to the action. That the narrator and the leading actor of the 
Mercury recordings is Orson Welles may account for the occasional references by stu- 
dents (and once by a teacher) to the recordings as ‘“‘the radio version.”’ Perhaps another 
reason is the emphasis radio places on aurally directed entertainment. 
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the procedure, this teaches the students to read the lines to them- 
selves correctly and in character. 


CONCLUSION 

The entire study may be summarized simply and quickly with an 
understatement: Along a wide educational front the Mercury re- 
cordings proved a valuable aid to the appreciation of Shakespeare in 
the classroom. This conclusion confirms the judgments expressed by 
others in recent articles.® 

For scores of years superior English teachers have striven to 
unfold to generations of students the delight and the human values 
to be found in Shakespeare’s plays. Henry Norman Hudson, the 
great teacher, seventy years ago stressed the power of Shakespeare 
in offering classes an enjoyable opportunity ‘“‘for conversing with the 
truth of things.” Precursor of modern procedures, Hudson made 
students’ oral reading of the lines an important part of his method. 
Increasingly through the years leading teachers have employed the 
dramatic approach to Shakespeare. A recent research document 
notes three methods most emphasized today by superior teachers: 
character analysis, pupil dramatization, and teacher oral interpreta- 
tion. Of these three, two are methods tending to place Shakespeare 
on the stage where the power of dramatic art and the beauty of 
spoken lines are best realized. It is this dramatic approach to Shake- 
speare that the Mercury recordings serve so well, displacing the ac- 
tivities of neither pupil nor teacher but stimulating and heightening 
the efforts of both. 

§ A. H. Lass and C. S. Steingart, ‘‘Recordings and the English Classroom,” High 
Points (New York City: Board of Education), February, 1939; S. Weingarten, ‘‘The 
Use of Phonograph Recordings in Teaching Shakespeare,” College English, October, 


1939. 















































DEVELOPING CRITICAL THINKING THROUGH 
MOTION PICTURES AND NEWSPAPERS 
VIOLET EDWARDS' 


This afternoon I want to describe, at least in part, specifically 
what is being done this year in a number of English classes to 
further the development of critical thinking through use of the mo- 
tion picture and the newspaper. The classes I have in mind are “run 
of the mill’ public school English classes; they exceed fifty in num- 
ber; they range from sixth grade through the junior and senior high 
schools in such diverse locales and communities as Manhasset, Long 
Island; Elkhart, Indiana; Cleveland, Ohio; New York City; Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey; Glendale, California; and Denver, Colorado. 

A number of the teachers of these classes worked together last 
summer for six weeks in a first and experimental propaganda-analy- 
sis workshop course. This course was conducted by Professor Clyde 
R. Miller, who was assisted by the staff of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis and by several of the Institute’s co-operating teach- 
ers; it was given at Teachers College, Columbia University. In its 
small registration of less than thirty persons there were represented 
not only many geographical, sectional, and community differences 
but also great differences of educational philosophy and practice. 
The group was divided almost equally into the subject-matter fields 
of English and of the social studies. I hasten to point out that these 
very factors stimulated and enriched our course—our group-discus- 
sion and work conferences. Indeed, our attention was focused upon 
re-examination of the learning process itself. Not only did the teach- 
ers of English form a working group of their own, but they helped to 
organize a curriculum committee for the express purpose of apprais- 
ing various uses of the newspaper, the motion picture, and the radio 
in the English classroom. They recognized a very real need to ex- 
amine critically the content of their English and social studies 


* Educational Director of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, New York City. 
This paper was read at the New York convention of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, November 24, 1939. 
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courses in the light of today’s knowledge of (1) basic personal needs 
of young people as individuals interacting with their social-psycho- 
logical environment, especially as this environment is shaped by 
newspapers and by movies, and (2) contemporary society and its 
possible trends. 

I have taken several valuable minutes in which to give a hasty 
very far from complete—frame of reference for some of the tech- 
niques, some of the methods and generalizations developed by this 
group of teachers in their use of movies and newspapers to increase 
individual and group ability to think critically. I wish some of these 
teachers were here today to give you graphic pictures of their class- 
rooms at work. 

Since this discussion is concerned primarily with “‘setting the stage’”’ 
for developing critical thinking through practical and intelligent 
uses of motion pictures and newspapers, it is essential to define the 
term lest it become one more glittering generality. | am using 
cal thinking,” as an expression of the scientific method, to mean in 
the words of Dr. S. 
One who faces the social situation intelligently: 

Defines or describes the problem correctly, 

Looks at the feasible courses of action, 

Collects and interprets the pertinent information, 
Reaches a tentative decision in the light of the evidence, 


vw SW 


. Acts in accordance with the decision, and 
Reconstructs his patterns on the basis of his experience. 


fox 


Such a process is necessary to the maintenance and development 
of our democratic society. In this process propaganda analysis, the 
building of effective techniques for thinking critically, is a means to 
the participation by the common man in the solution of the 
major problems of his own life and of our American society. (A word 
of caution: Too frequently educators have grown to consider seman- 
tics, critical thinking, or problem-solving as ends in themselves. ) 

You will, I believe, want to keep in mind both the objectives and 
the process of critical thinking as I give some of the generalizations 
and conclusions which grew out of our summer conferences. Chief 
among these are: 

1. It is not enough merely to have in mind in our work with 


motion pictures and newspapers the goal of 
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mindedness” in general terms. This goal must be made specific in 
terms of (a) our pupils’ interests, needs, and values; (b) our pupils’ 
age and maturity levels; and (c) our pupils’ home and community 
environments and demands. 

2. To insure our being guided by the maturity levels and interests 
of our pupils—to prevent as far as possible teacher-propelled study of 
movies and newspapers—let us painstakingly encourage pupil plan- 
ning and discussion of the project and its objectives. In other words, 
we are recognizing in practice that 

3. Children and young people must not be forced, or stirred emo- 
tionally, to face problems about which they can do nothing. Their 
use of movies and newspapers, then, will not superimpose problems 
upon them which are not legitimately their own problems. In our 
experimental work we have found that many of the concepts from 
the movies are too adult for most ten-year-old children and, for that 
matter, for many junior high school pupils. (For example, race prob- 
lems do not usually become personal until adolescence; Negro and 
white children play together until they are eleven or twelve.) When 
children take up such mature problems the outcomes are frequently 
far different from the ones we teachers seek. For example, a study of 
war—in motion pictures—may set up in the young child a fear that 
his father will be killed in a war. The study of family living based on 
movie material may, in children not mature enough for such study, 
set up a fear that parents will get a divorce. In any case these are 
problems which children cannot solve; they are adult problems. 

Young adults in senior high schools are, of course, and rightfully, 
concerning themselves with many aspects of such problems, par- 
ticularly with the threatening news from Europe. Recognizing that 
all our channels of communication are organized to give the Ameri- 
can public last-minute news of the war, these boys and girls and 
their teachers, following the day-by-day accounts of a series of crises, 
have been able to study newspapers, newsreels, and radio. Many 
groups, having begun their study with the Munich crisis, have 
studied recent news from Europe as the latest of a series of crises; 
many newspaper, magazine, and movie reports and interpretations 
have been available for their study. They report that the motion 
pictures Confessions of a Nazi Spy and Juarez have been of particular 
value. They have searched for the “‘story back of the news.” They 
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know that news must come over a cable or over the air through 
facilities subject to the censor’s control; they know that reporters 
and editors handle the news with all the human frailties, biases, and 
peculiarities which an army of correspondents have pointed out in 
such volumes as Personal History and Behind the News. 

Many of these groups are accompanying their study of European 
war news with an examination of one or more domestic conflicts 
which have gained consistent space in the press, for the purpose of 
comparing and contrasting the handling of the two situations by the 
newspaper, the newsreel, the radio. Reports from co-operating 
teachers and students working in this field reveal that evaluation of 
outcomes of their study is easier when they state their objectives in 
terms of changes in student behavior. For example: He (the pupil) 
knows when the editor has placed a story on page 2. He reads the 
news columns and then sees if the headline is misleading. He can 
explain what stereotypes are appealed to in a movie. He is willing to 
work for and with others while thinking and deciding for himself. 
Parenthetically, I wish to point out that many of the teachers of 
these groups keep a log or diary account of group and class discus- 
sions. 

4. The study of the newspaper (and, to a slightly lesser extent, 
the motion picture) is not a specific part of information or skill 
which belongs to any particular level. It is something which per- 
meates the life of children as well as of adults. All of us, from the 
kindergarten stage through the college level, need to become articu- 
late about our experiences. Presumably that is why we have English 
courses. 

5. Young people of junior high school age, our experimental work 
shows, can think critically about many things related to the movies 
and at the same time retain an enjoyment of current films that is the 
right of all persons. They can, for example, learn to select motion 
pictures on the basis of more consideration of values than merely the 
presence of a favorite “star” in the cast. They can examine critically 
the differences between advertisements, advertising “story copy,” 
and genuine news stories about films and film people. Moreover, 
_since many have read the books—books and stories ranging from 
Heidi, Snow White, and The Wizard of Oz to Drums along the Mo- 
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hawk and Mill on the Floss—they can learn to ask: Were the stories 
like the movies? Where do differences occur? Why were changes 
made? They can effectively carry on study of light, color, sound, 
and dramatic technique, thus increasing their ability to appreciate 
motion pictures. With wise guidance they may also ask: What was 
the purpose of this particular picture (it may be Zola or Abraham 
Lincoln or A President Vanishes). At the present time a senior high 
school group is doing a most interesting experimental study in the 
classification of movie “‘stills’” according to certain common propa- 
ganda devices such as name-calling, transfer, plain folks, and glitter- 
ing generalities. They procured the “‘stills’’ from their local motion- 
picture theater whose manager was eager to supply them. 

Let us pause here to emphasize that especially in the vital fields 
of modern communication English class work should be built around 
the interests of the boys and girls themselves in movies or in news- 
papers or in radio. Remember our pupils themselves can best indi- 
cate where their real interests lie. If Tarzan movie serials or Walter 
Winchell’s column or the “funnies” were the fields of their greatest 
interest, then study of these should be the basis of work in beginning 
critical study for the class. This study will lead to a wider range of 
experiences. 

Many of our last summer’s group have found it worth while to 
read a great deal about child and adolescent psychology while listen- 
ing to the accounts of the movie likes and dislikes which their young 
people give. Childhood and youth have their own values, and prob- 
ably too frequently we have failed to respect their personalities by 
imposing our own ideas upon them at too early an age. We respect 
men and women of all classes, races, and creeds in our democratic 
society. Let us add to this, respect for young people as young people. 
In our study of motion pictures and newspapers let us start with the ' 
child or the young person in his world of fantasy which he enjoys so 
much and understand what he is thinking, feeling, and enjoying and 
then act as a guide, but permit him to travel his own road to 
maturity. 

However, it is well to ask: Do we know what are the honest inter- 
ests of our boys and girls? Possibly even if we think we do, we should 
devote considerable time to listening to their free discussions of their 
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special interests, to encouraging them to express in writing their 
genuine interests in the movies and in the newspapers. Then we 
can work more effectively in and through these interests. Methods 
of free group discussion, including the Town Hall technique, con- 
tribute to the functional study of movies and newspapers; certainly 
they have their place in the English class. And so, too, have the in- 
formal diary or letter or column or scenario—all forms of organized 
expression. Good old-fashioned practice in writing, in careful or- 
ganization of one’s thoughts, is in itself a road to clearer thinking. 

The teacher’s basic concern, then, in the use of motion pictures 
and newspapers for developing critical thinking is in the continuous 
development in each child at his rate of growth, of the ability to 
organize his experiences and so build generalizations out of those 
experience—all to the end that each child is better able to meet the 
next experience. And in this task our first axiom must be: We are 
not teaching English; nor are we teaching critical thinking; we are 
teaching young people. We are teaching fifteen-year-old Mary, 
whose head is filled with the ‘‘cardboard lovers” of the screen; we 
are teaching William, whose Horatio Alger pattern of success 
through acquiring personal wealth is taken from Hollywood. I know 
a teacher who was wise enough to begin with William’s Horatio 
Alger dream; it was not long before William was reading and discus- 
sing Lewis Mumford’s The Culture of Cities. Thus, for him and for 
his schoolmates new vistas for collective achievement in rebuilding 
his home town, for providing greater facilities for recreation, better 
homes, and the like, have opened. This teacher did not impose her 
own standards of what is “good” or “bad” in the movies upon her 
young people. 

Like her, we have a far more useful and significant task: the find- 
ing of vital things in our pupils’ lives with which we can work, linking 
up these with the required subject matter of our so-called traditional 
or progressive courses. For this task we can find no more practical 
and pertinent vehicles than the newspaper and the motion picture, 
permeating as they do the lives of all of us. 

+ — If we concern ourselves with this task we may be sure that we will 
not have a classroom of youngsters who saw in Zola not a powerful 
story of the rights of free speech but pro-Jewish propaganda. Nor 
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will we develop in girls and boys a spurious kind of cynicism which 
says in effect, “You can’t believe anything you read in the papers; 
it’s all propaganda.” 





READING MADE FASHIONABLE 


ROWENA C. DRAKE’ 


In our continuous search for new ways of creating interest in books 
and extensive voluntary reading the biennial book exhibit has been 
one of our happiest discoveries. As an ever new and evolving form of 
activity it seems to renew the interest of the entire high school as 
well as to arouse the enthusiasm of each class that undertakes its 
management. It has led a sort of Topsy-like growth from the first 
informal exhibit, managed by a Junior English class, to the last 
somewhat elaborate and extensive achievement of an enthusiastic 
Freshman group. 

It was initiated by a group of Juniors inspired by an exhibit of 
books for small children which was sponsored by the public library 
and a collaborating bookshop, for the purpose of guiding bewildered 
mothers and aunts in the wise selection of books for Christmas. 
When I tentatively suggested a rival book show for the high school, 
one of the Juniors remarked, “‘I’ll say our relatives certainly need 
‘guidance’ in selecting our books for Christmas. What do you sup- 
pose my aunt gave me last Christmas? A perfectly bee-wtiful volume 
of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare.” 

Louise is one of several in her class who have voluntarily read 
nearly all the plays of Shakespeare that are ever read by anyone 
except an English teacher and, having taken part in two Shake- 
spearean productions, loves to quote the lines like a veteran actor of 
the old school. 

Louise’s remark precipitated a somewhat scornful discussion of 
literary white elephants presented for past Christmases, which I in- 
terrupted with the question: ‘‘Not to be inquisitive, but just how do 
you select new books for yourself?” 


* Teacher of English in the Sunset Hill School for Girls, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The answers were, frankly: ‘‘From the book lists you have given 
us’; ‘‘Lists of popular books, published in the newspaper’’; ‘“‘Books 
other girls recommend”; “School library’; ‘Books I find lying 
around home.” 

Since this was a class of girls, the question “But how do you shop 
for clothes?”’ led to interesting comparisons between advertisements 
of apparel and book reviews, “trying on clothes” and “sampling 
books” by the skimming type of reading. We sent to the school 
library for all the magazines that contained book reviews and spent 
several interesting periods analyzing their relative value. I then dis- 
cussed with them the technique of skimming, and, after several 
periods of drill, we decided to go in relay groups to the school library 
and see how many unfamiliar books each one could sample profit- 
ably in the alloted twenty minutes. Since we had already had a good 
deal of specific training in reading skills and testing of speed, we 
knew our fastest readers and demanded much more extensive results 
from them than from slower readers. The reports were exceedingly 
interesting, and not least among the valuable results was the dis- 
covery of several real treasures neglected because of dull bindings or 
uninteresting titles. Mary Webb’s Precious Bane was one of these, 
and it became such a popular favorite that its dull-brown cover has 
had to be replaced by a new binding. 

Yet all this enthusiastic preparation for the book exhibit met a 
seemingly fatal check when the bookshop was approached. They 
were remodeling and felt that they could not complicate their al- 
ready mounting problems preceding the holiday season. After a few 
moments of bafiled discouragement the girls rallied to my sugges- 
tion: “‘Why not assemble our own book exhibit?” An intensive can- 
vass of the school was planned to find out who would lend new books 
and old favorites. The results were most illuminating to me. Several 
families could supply the offerings of Book-of-the-Month and other 
subscription plans. Many promised “old favorites,” battered and 
worn in some cases, but no less beloved. Several could contribute 
books on history and political economy “that Dad buys, but nobody 
else reads” or “books Mother has to get for her book-review club.”’ 
But only a rare individual scattered here and there throughout the ( 
four high-school classes could bring books that she had bought for 
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her own personal library. Our book exhibit began to take on a new 
importance in my own mind. 

The afternoon before the exhibit, while one group rode around in a 
car driven by an interested mother, collecting books left at home by 
willing but absent-minded owners, others were busy converting the 
English room into some semblance of a library where one could 
browse comfortably. The rows of armchairs used for classes were 
scattered and the chairs grouped around tables brought from home; 
table lamps and floor lamps were substituted for the 120-watt over- 
head light; cushions were placed on the deep window sills. The girls 
arranged a schedule of their study periods so that two of them could 
act as hostesses for each period, since not only their mothers but also 
all the classes from eighth grade through the high school were to be 
invited to visit the exhibit during any of their free periods. All Eng- 
lish classes were of course given over to the enjoyment of the books 
with the suggestion that notebooks and pencils would be needed to 
jot down titles, authors, and publishers of books with which they 
might desire further acquaintance. 

For the next two exhibits the books were furnished largely by the 
bookshop, with the result that the preparation and management dif- 
fered widely from the first homemade affair. The difference in domi- 
nant types and interests of the managing groups also have supplied 
new features for each occasion. One of the most distinctive, I think, 
was the method adopted by the Freshmen in choosing the committee 
which was to visit the bookshop and select the books. Since this 
committee extended its duties outside the campus and, indeed, was 
the most important committee, the chairman soon became embar- 
rassed by the number of volunteers. She and the president of the 
class went into secret session and came out with a masterly proposal 
which met with the complete approval of the class and my own 
delighted admiration of its judicial impartiality and thoroughness. 
They proposed to go through the card files of voluntary reading and 
discover the ten students who had read the greatest number of books. 
Then, by a simple process of weighted grading which I suggested, 
these were to be resifted to discover whether the books were ‘‘good”’ 
or “not so good” and whether the comments indicated a person with 
intelligent appreciation or “just somebody who never wants to do 
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anything else but just read.”” When the two arbiters were doubtful 
or unfamiliar with the book (both were very superior readers) the 
class was asked to assist, and occasionally I was consulted as the 
court of final appeal. The committee chosen by this elaborate meth- 
od was a very efficient one and gave us the most extensive and com- 
prehensive display of books that we have yet had. 

The second book exhibit of the year is held late in the spring when 
we are making out individual lists of books for summer reading. 
Many of the favorites from the Christmas exhibit are made available 
a second time and often elicit enthusiastic recommendations and 
violent arguments. These books usually appear in the majority of 
lists given to me for revision and suggestion. Arguments are often 
settled by reference to my files of Saturday Review of Literature and 
the book sections of several New York papers, although we reserve 
the right to differ with any or all these critics if we can give sufficient 
reasons for our own opinions. Since the chief objective for this sec- 
ond exhibit is to aid in selecting summer reading, the mothers are 
not invited. The eighth grade, however, are the special guests, and a 
reception committee endeavors to help them in the selection of books 
suitable for high-school Freshmen. 

The results of such an activity are, of course, largely intangible 
and correspondingly difficult to evaluate. However, longer volun- 
tary reading lists, more enthusiastic reviews in the card files instead 
of a laconic word or two about the books read each month, an in- 
crease in the number of books taken from the school library—these 
were the most definite results noted. Perhaps, also, among tangible 
results might be recorded the remark of one mother as she scanned 
the list handed her by her Sophomore daughter whose reading had 
always been noticeably inferior to her ability: ‘‘This book exhibit is 
going to cost me a lot of money, but it’s worth it to get Ann to read 
something besides the Maudie stories.” 

There are many features that I hope will be added in the future. 
Written invitations to mothers and the correct manner of greeting 
their guests might furnish an amusing lesson in social behavior. I 
should like to have some class develop a plan for sales talks, after 
studying the different ways in which they could interest their guests 
in selecting superior books. Brief oral book reviews might be given 
at specified times when the largest number of visitors could be ex- 
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pected. I should like to interest one of my classes in studying ad- 
vertising methods of publishing companies and the relative degrees 
of impartiality practiced by reviewers. I have hoped, also, that some 
class or group might organize among themselves a lending library 
somewhat similar to our faculty library to which we contribute, each 
year, either money or new and interesting books. 

Yet, whatever changes or evolution of the plan may take place, 
the book exhibits have seemed definitely to create or intensify a 
love of good books. I submit the plan, therefore, as one method by 
which we may secure for books an assured portion of the rapidly 
diminishing leisure time in the overcrowded lives of our students. 


THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
A COLLEGE TEACHER’S VIEW 
J. MILTON FRENCH‘ 


If the department of English of the university had divine powers 
and could create a world of teachers and students to specifications, 
we would fill the desks of all the high schools with Lincoln Steffenses 
and the platforms with Evelyn Nixons. You remember that when 
Steffens was sent to a private school in San Francisco it was Evelyn 
Nixon who first set his soul on fire. ‘‘He was the first teacher I ever 
had who interested me in what I had tolearn..... When he read or 
recited Greek verse the Greeks came to life; romance and language 
sang songs to me..... Life filled with meaning, and purpose, and 
joy.”’ Steffens does not say exactly how the miracle was accom- 
plished. The pupil was fertile ground, only lying fallow for the nonce; 
and the teacher was a fanatic. He stimulated Steffens, angered him, 
inspired him. “I will answer no questions of yours,” he shouted at 
the boy. “That is what youth is for: to answer the questions ma- 
turity can’t answer..... The world is yours. Nothing is done, noth- 
ing is known. The greatest poem isn’t written, the best railroad isn’t 

* At the time of writing this article Dr. French was a member of the department of 
English of the University of Akron. He is now head of the English department of 


Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N.J. The paper was first read before a group of high- 
school teachers in Akron and was later published in the Akron Journal of Education. 
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built yet, the perfect state hasn’t been thought of. Everything re- 
mains to be done.”’ And Steffens would stumble home in a fever of 
ambition, a fury of resolve that he would read and do everything. If 
it is any comfort for you, it is also wholesome for us to remember 
that as a sequel to this splendid beginning Steffens found most of his 
professors at the university dull and useless. He had been educated 
too well for the system. 

Yet Goldsmith’s pedant leaned too far in the other direction. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew; 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed, with counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he. 
His intellectual attainments, however, were of dubious caliber, and 
still more dubious usefulness. Though 

.... Still they gazed, and still the wonder grew 

That one small head could carry all he knew, 
the awe never led to any conspicuous love of learning on the part of 
the students. Shakespeare’s Holofernes seemed to his simple friends 
a gift of God because he could floor them all with his Latinity, but 
none of us would want him in the public high schools. The day when 
the teacher’s main aim was to evoke amazement at his own erudition 
has given way to the day when it is his chief task to enrich the lives 
of his pupils. 

Thus your problem and ours are identical. There can be no ques- 
tion of how you shall prepare the pupils for us, as if we were their day 
of judgment. Doomsday is before them, but not in the college. Both 
high school and college are purgatories in the great course which 
they have to run, and it is our common privilege to cheer them on. 

In the good old days the college laid down the requirements and 
the high school meekly accepted them. Perhaps two set plays, three 
novels, a dozen poems, or a handful of prose writings had to be 
undergone, taken by a sort of hypodermic process as it were. To 
some extent the ten commandments of entrance still prevail. Our 
present Freshmen to a man have read such novels as The Tale of 
Two Cities, Ivanhoe, Silas Marner, and The Little Minister; such 
plays as Julius Caesar and Macbeth; such poems as The Lady of the 
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Lake, Idylls of the King, and The Ancient Mariner. And these works 
are all gilt-edged. We have no quarrel with them. Asked to sub- 
stitute a more profitable list, we should undoubtedly make a sorry 
failure of it. But few of us have any real faith in the reading of these 
masterpieces as the sole means to the pupil’s intellectual salvation. 
Other units of equal venerableness would do equally well. Any of us 
would accept a student who had read Othello instead of Macbeth; 
Mourning Becomes Electra instead of Julius Caesar; or even Hyperion 
for The Ancient Mariner. We no longer have any mystic passwords 
into the realms of culture, any Masonic or Rotarian countersigns 
which guarantee him who knows the right syllables. For one student 
who had absorbed into his life the writings of any respectable writer, 
ancient or modern, we should gladly trade any five candidates who 
knew Shakespeare by heart but saw no slightest connection between 
his plays and the sidewalks of Akron. 

Nor, I think, are we intent on mastery of technique. We regret 
limited vocabulary, ignorance of rhyme and rhythm, and inability to 
distinguish characterization from plot. But we are reconciled to find- 
ing that our Freshmen do not know the forms of verse and cannot 
tell a sonnet from a Spenserian stanza, or blank verse from free 
verse. If they mistakenly believe that Shakespeare wrote his plays 
in seven acts and followed the unities, or even if they never heard of 
the unities, we keep calm. In fact, we have a dim hope that when 
they come to us there will still be something left for us to teach them. 

But if I must out with a few factors which we should like (as I am 
sure you would all desire also) to find in our Freshmen, here are three 
which I may venture to offer: 

First, we hope of each student that he will actually have enjoyed 
some real masterpieces and absorbed them into his innermost being 
so that they become a part of his own genuine experience. They may 
then be his to draw on for reminiscence, for refreshment, for balance, 
for a goad. It may be Whitman, or Lamb, or Shaw, or Scott, or any 
one of a host of others who touches off the divine spark. We 
care not who it may be as long as the miracle occurs. If when 
he is discouraged and things go wrong he can remember that to 
Hamlet too the world was stale, flat, and unprofitable, and feel the 
thrill of kinship with that great spirit in consequence; if on seeing a 
great picture he can fall back on Keats’s reflection that “beauty is 
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truth, truth beauty”; if a walk through the woods on a fine April 
morning brings back to him Robert Frost’s quiet conclusion that one 
could do worse than be a swinger of birches—then we have been 
teachers to him and not mere dispensers of questions and takers of 
the census. (Incidentally, if all our classes are mere police lineups, 
tests, third degrees, we are of all teachers most miserable.) When 
Keats read Chapman’s Homer, he felt ‘like some watcher of the skies 
when a new planet swims into his ken.” As far as any set readings 
are concerned, we are willing that our Freshman may be, with 
Wordsworth, a pagan suckled in a creed outworn—or even untried— 
so only that he may have glimpses that will make him less forlorn. 

Second, we would certainly wish that he should have developed 
habits of reading. The Freshman who comes to us still laboring 
under the kindergarten delusion that reading is something to be done 
only as assigned is the one who most troubles us. To him books are 
pills, laid out by the doctor to be taken three times a week before 
recitations. He swallows them fast, washes them down quickly with 
the daily comics, makes a wry face, and turns with relief to football 
and the movies, which are the serious business of life. If he can some- 
how be made to feel that books are avenues of enjoyment and that it 
is permissible to read between meals, we shall have made progress. I 
know that some of your textbooks have lists of suggested readings 
with which to follow up the assigned pieces, and that some of your 
libraries are cordial to students who wander in timidly in search of 
elusive books. The public libraries have struck me by their eager 
hospitality to children just fumbling toward a first acquaintance 
with books. This tendency should be encouraged as heartily as we 
can possibly manage it. Judicious enthusiasms of our own do no 
harm when displayed in the classroom; even injudicious ones, per- 
haps, if sufficiently heartfelt. Almost any means to the great end of 
making books seem friendly creatures is justifiable. Chaucer’s clerk 
would rather have had “at his bed’s head twenty books clad in 
black or red” than rich robes—or probably even a radio or a jalopy 
all his own. There could be worse extravagances with the weekly 
allowance than a flier at the local secondhand bookstores. I know a 
high-school boy who haunts them of a Saturday and who is almost 
drunk with the heady exhilaration of building a library. One may be 
lenient with such wildnesses. 
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Third, it pays to encourage writing about the student’s favorite 
books. Most normal children sooner or later have an itch to write. 
They often conceal it like contraband, and its quality is sometimes 
unspeakably bad. But if this sprout could only be nursed along, 
gently guided, and converted into stronger and healthier branches, 
it might become one of the permanent enjoyments of their lives. I 
still remember with nostalgic fondness the first book which I ever 
seriously attempted to write. Having resolutely destroyed it some 
years ago, I am no longer able to look on it in cold daylight and dis- 
cover its full awfulness, but I am still thankful for the almost de- 
lirious joy which the writing of that fatuous, stupid piece of romantic 
idealization furnished me. “Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive,” 
and especially to write down on paper the thoughts which seemed 
then to outshine anything from the pen of Homer, Dante, or Milton. 
Bad though it was, I am better off for having written it. And espe- 
cially because it was a mosaic of echoes from my favorite authors. 
Thoreau and Stevenson and Poe and I know not how many pur- 
veyors of sentimental rubbish contributed to that lost masterpiece. 
But partly through later realization of its banalities, partly through 
some measure of heightened insight into the processes of creative 
writing, and partly through the way in which the experiences there 
described, like Wordsworth’s daffodils, “flashed upon that inward 
eye which is the bliss of solitude,” I grew in stature by that writing. 
And if our students could be encouraged more often to transmute 
their reading into writing, both forms of activity would become more 
real to them. As the principal of my preparatory school used to in- 
sist, it is profitable to make one hand wash the other. 

In a recent report to the overseers of Harvard University Presi- 
dent Conant pointed out that “whatever may be one’s views about 
the desirability of Latin or geometry as an essential part of a college 
graduate’s store of knowledge, the importance of a command of the 
mother tongue appears beyond the realm of discussion.”’ He refused 
to commit himself as to whether the pattern should be the language 
of Shakespeare and Milton and the classics or the best modern 
English as spoken and written by the American businessman. But 
in either case, no writing worthy of the name can be done without 
reading; no check can be drawn on an empty balance. It is our com- 
mon task to put money in the students’ literary banks. 
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REPORT TO THE BOARD: NOT ENTIRELY 
PROFESSIONAL 

I had my introduction to democratic education before I reached New 
York. 

“Not many people aboard, this trip, porter. I suppose you are glad. 
Fewer people, less work.”’ 

‘“‘Yes’m, but more people, more opportunities.” 

Opportunities to make a little more money to pay expenses and send 
eight Negro children to school from a farm in southern Michigan. “A 
farm’s a good place to raise children.” Dust Bowl farms? Negro 
children? 

What about a city, I thought, when I saw New York. What chance has 
any individual in the dinginess, in the confusion of subways that honey- 
comb the city, and feed on the nickles of the poor, in the speed of a traffic 
which seems to roll endlessly, with or without signals? In a city where 
fear makes a maid in a luxurious hotel safely close the door before she will 
talk about working conditions. Where hunger stared at me from the eyes 
of an old woman in a cheap little automat, and where young boys stand 
for hours in the icy wind yelling to passers-by so cloaked in thoughts 
of their own needs that nothing but the desire for maintaining a toe 
hold on security ever penetrates their outer indifference and imperson- 
ality. 

Then I went out to 116th Street and stood before a school named for a 
man who believed in young people and the integrity of the individual per- 
sonality, Horace Mann. Children were hurrying out of its doors to go 
home for the holidays. I heard one stout-legged child say to another, ‘“‘We 
had our choice of the books. We could choose either, . . . .’’ and she gave 
the names of two new books for children, fine, rich books. 

We as teachers have a choice, the choice between being a part of a 
broad, growing need to better conditions for children or of clinging 
jealously to the narrow needs of a ten-year ago society. We have the 
choice between teaching children in terms of their progressively expanding 
personalities or of an unheeding regimentation. We have the choice be- 
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tween life and death for children, life which helps them to think, to under- 
stand, to grow in order that the world they make will be good, or the death 
of mass thinking, of intolerance, of insecurity. 

That was the choice offered to every teacher in every strong speech or 
action at the twenty-ninth annual convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English in New York. That was the theme. 

Edna Ferber, child of Jewish parents, limited in formal education, 
standing, slow of speech before those thousands of teachers of children, 
hesitant under the weight of a great need to make teachers see the choice 
they must make if children are to be free in a democratic land, Edna 
Ferber voiced that theme. 

Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, scorning regionalism, loving people and the 
genuine reality in a handful of men, women, and children of that far-off 
corner of land, knowing them through the sharing of common experiences, 
pressed the theme home. Integrity of personality. 

Someone asked that greatest teacher of them all, “Dr. Kilpatrick, what 
does education for democracy mean—and providing for individual dif- 
ferences?”’ And the teacher said, “I am asking it differently: What does 
democracy mean for education? Democracy is supreme regard for the in- 
dividual. It is the effort of society to run itself on a basis of respect for 
personality. If I were to stop right there, some of you might think when 
I said the individual, that I meant one might be independent of the rest. 
All personalities are to be respected, with no initial difference; all are to 
be respected as far as is humanly possible on terms of equality. 

“Individual differences do not mean simply that some children learn 
better than others, so that their subject matter and assignments should be 
differently apportioned. I think that is a most inadequate conception of 
individual differences; that is a so-called scientific travesty on real recog- 
nition of individual differences. A truer sense of individual differences 
stresses personality and the uniqueness of each person.” 

Paul Witty putting all the force of his live personality into the balance 
for children, against indifference and the lethargy of educational methods, 
sounded the challenge. ‘‘Our obligation as teachers is clear; it is grounded 
in the concept of education as an agency for social understanding, par- 
ticipation and reconstruction” to the end that “children will come pro- 
gressively to understand the forces underlying our present social and 
economic chaos and to participate in altering them for society’s general 
good.”’ A large order even in a democracy, and it can’t be done except 
through the individual working within and through the group. 
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You remember, Mr. McClure and gentlemen of the board, a letter: 


SEATTLE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT 
October 20, 1939 


Re: Request of Miss Nellie Appy for Leave To 
Attend National Council of Teachers of 
English 
The Board of Directors 
Seattle School District No. 1 
GENTLEMEN: 

The National Council of Teachers of English is the leading organization of 
English teachers in the country and its convention programs are entirely pro- 
fessional. Our experience has been that much good has resulted to the Seattle 
schools from participation of our teachers in programs of this character and it is 
recommended that Miss Appy’s request be granted for the time indicated. ... . 
Upon her return she will file a written report. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WortH McCLure 


This is the answer to that letter. And because children are human, and 
teachers are human, and even superintendents and boards are human a 
long way off, the answer is not “entirely professional.” 

NELLIE APPYy 
BROADWAY HIGH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





LISTS OF BOOKS FOR RETARDED READERS 
BERGLAND, ALBERT. Easy Books Interesting to Children of Junior High 
School Age Who Have Reading Difficulties. Winnetka, Ill: Winnetka 
Educational Press. 
“List had been compiled on the basis of successful use.” 


Bium, RosatinD F. Annotated Bibliography of Children’s Books. New 
York: Guidance Laboratory, Teachers College, 1937. Pp. 33. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

A list of 150 books arranged by topic with approximate grade level for each 
item given. Effort was made “‘to locate interesting subject matter which would 
be appropriate for older children who experience difliculty in reading.” 
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CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, SECTION FOR WORK WITH Boys AND 
Girts. Choosing the Right Book. A reprint from Elementary English 
Review, January, 1939. 

A list of books classified according to proven success in various grades and 
type of appeal. 

CUNNINGHAM, H. A. “‘Booklist for a Retarded Ninth Grade Class,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXV (October, 1936), 659-66. 


DENVER, COLORADO, COMMITTEE OF JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL LIBRARIANS IN 
THE PuBLIc ScHOOLS. Books for Pupils of Limited Reading Ability in 
the Junior High School. 1937. Pp. 3. (Mimeographed.) 

Books for recreational reading have proved interesting for junior high school 
students. List is divided into very easy books and more difficult books to be 
used after reading interest is aroused. 

Gates, A. I. The Improvement of Reading. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1929. Pp. 628-35. 


Gray, WILLIAM S., and LEARY, BERNICE E. ‘Predicted Difficulty of 350 
Books,” in What Makes a Book Readable? pp. 339-50. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Arranged alphabetically by author with predicted index of difficulty for each 
book given. 

Hockett, J. A. “A Reading List for Retarded Readers in the Intermedi- 
ate Grades,” Elementary School Journal, XXXVI (January, 1935), 26-34. 
“Data are presented showing total and sex preferences for the 64 books (from 

over 1,000) which were best liked and most widely read by several hundred 

retarded readers in the intermediate grades. Rank order of difficulty of each 
book is given. The list illustrates a technique for ascertaining books liked by 
poor readers.” 


La GuarpiA, F.H. An Invitation To Read. New York: Municipal Refer- 
ence Library, 1937. Pp. 82. 
A list of 277 titles, arranged according to reading level and further sub- 


divided according to type, recommended by the mayor’s committee as suitable 
for guidance of children in the courts. 


LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. Books Evaluated by Means of the Vocabulary Grade 
Placement Formula. Rev. to March, 1937. Los Angeles: Los Angeles 
City School District, [1937 (?)]. Pp. 74. 

A list of more than twenty-seven hundred titles, “arranged alphabetically 

with information given as to publisher, vocabulary difficulty, vocabulary di- 

versity, and classification.” 
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LEWERENZ, ALFRED S. Textbooks and Instructional Materials Evaluated by 
Means of the Lewerenz Vocabulary Grade Placement Formulas. Los 
Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools, Divi- 
sion of Administrative Research, 1938. Pp. ili+51. 

A supplementary report to Books Evaluated by Means of the Vocabulary 
Grade Placement Formula, rev. to March, 1937. Arranges textbooks and in- 
structional materials alphabetically by title, classifies, and rates them according 
to difficulty grade placement, polysyllabic word grade placement, diversity 
grade placement, vocabulary mass grade placement, and vocabulary inter- 
est ratings. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE StuDy OF EpucaTion. The Thirty-sixth Y ear- 
book, Part I: ““The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report.” Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. vii+442. 
Especially useful bibliographies appear on pages 250-53, 262-64 (biblio- 

graphies of book lists), 387-88, 415-16 (general bibliography on remedial 

reading). 


New YorK STATE DEPARTMENT OF EpuCATION. Good Books for Bad Eyes. 
New York: Physically Handicapped Children’s Bureau and Library 
Extension Division. 

“Titles have been selected from many recommended books for children and 
young people because they have large, clear type, unglazed paper, and simple, 
distinctive pictures. Especially suitable for children with defective vision. 
Some of the books mentioned are useful at the high-school level.”’ 


Reading for Background, Part VI: ‘““Communication through the Ages”’; 
Part VII: ‘Background Reading in Music’’; Part VIII: ‘‘“Mathemat- 
ics, Queen of the Sciences’; Part [X: ‘“‘The World War.”’ New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co. 

Annotated reading lists on various high-school subjects. Books for slow and 
for rapid readers are starred. 


Roos, JEAN C. “‘A Few References in Remedial Reading” and “Some 
Books To Use for Remedial Reading,” in ““Remedial Reading and the 
Librarian,’ New York Libraries, XVI (February, 1938), 40 and 61. 

A few leading studies on remedial reading, and a few books, representing a 
variety of interests, that have proved valuable in remedial reading work. 


STRANG, Rutu. Bibliography for Retarded Readers in High School. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. 55. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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———. “Reading Materials,” Problems in the Improvement of Reading in 
High School and College, chap. viii, pp. 252-92. Lancaster, Pa.: Science 
Press Printing Co., 1938. 

Discusses material of value in remedial reading programs and gives several 
lists of books under various headings (such as “Collections of Short Stories and 
Articles,” “Reading Materials in Special Fields,” “‘Practice Material for Use in 
Remedial Reading,” etc.). 


SULLIVAN, HELEN B. Graded Reading Interest List for Slow Learning Pu- 
pils. Boston: Boston University Educational Clinic, 1937. Pp. 3. 
(Mimeographed.) 

———. Selected Vocabulary Interest Reading List. Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity, Educational Clinic, [1938 (?)]. (Mimeographed.) 

A list of books “for use in remedial or special classes to meet the needs of 
children who require material in which the interest level is several grades higher 
than the vocabulary level.” The vocabulary and the interest level of each book 
is given. For Grades III-VIII. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE LiBrary. ‘Books for Older Boys and Girls with Low 
Reading Abilities,’ Classroom Literature, Vol VII, Nos. 1 and 2 (July 
and August, 1939). 

Discusses by topic and lists books suitable for high-school pupils or adults 
with low reading abilities. July list primarily for boys, August list primarily for 
girls. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE REMEDIAL READING CLINICc’s, list of books for re- 
tarded readers. 

WASHBURNE, CARLETON, et al. The Right Book for the Right Child. Chi- 
cago: Winnetka Public Schools and American Library Association. 
Books grouped by grades from I through IX according to difficulty and inter- 

ested, with annotation indicating suitability of content. 

MorpHETT, MABEL V., WEEDON, VIVIAN, and WASHBURNE, CARLETON. 
Winnetka Chart for Determining Grade Placement of Children’s Books. 
Winnetka Pub. Schools. 


Chart based on that of Lewerenz and used in Winnetka studies. 

Witty, PauLt A. Books for Retarded Readers in the Ninth Grade. Evanston 
Ill.: Northwestern University Psycho-educational Clinic. 
Materials used successfully in ninth-grade classes of weak readers. 


———. Remedial Reading List. Evanston, Ill.: Psycho-educational Clinic, 
Northwestern University. Pp. 7. 
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BOOKS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR PUPILS 
WITH LOW READING ABILITY 


“Tiscovery Series.’”” New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Designed for high-school readers of limited ability with appeal to mature 
interests. 

Compton, Ray, and NETTELS, CHARLES. Conquests of Science. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Ninth-grade difficulty, eleventh-grade interest. 

Compton, Ray, Brown, MArRjoriE D., and Brown, WILLIAM B. The 
Open Road. 

Seventh-grade difficulty and ninth- or tenth-grade interest. 

JorpaNn, R., BercLunp, A. O., WASHBURNE, C., adaptation of Lorna 
Doone, illus. by Alexander Key. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. 
A simplified version, fifth-grade difficulty. 

Miter, H. Aucustus, and LEARY, BERNICE E. New Horizons, 1936. 
Tenth-grade interest and seventh-grade difficulty. 

Moperow, G., SANDRUS, M. Y., MITCHELL, J., and Noyes, E. C. (eds.). 
Six Great Stories, illustrated by Alexander Key. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man & Co., 1937. 

Simplified versions of Treasure Island, The Legend of Sleepy Hollow, Rip Van 
Winkle, As You Like It, Gareth and Lynette, The Golden Touch. Fourth- or 
fifth-grade difficulty. 

PERSING, CHESTER L., and LEARY, BERNICE E. Adventure Bound, 1936. 


Ninth-grade interest and sixth- or seventh-grade difficulty. 


———. Champions, 1937. 

Eleventh-grade interest and junior high difficulty. 

STRANG, Rutu, Burks, BARBARA S., and Puts, HELENE S. Here and 
There, and Home, Seven Days at Sea. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Written to bridge the gap between fiction and informative reading for re- 
tarded readers in high school. 

STRATTON, CLARENCE, 70 Read and To Act. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 

One-act plays for retarded groups. 

———. When Washington Danced, adapted by Gertrude Moderow; il- 

lus. by Alexander Key. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1938. 


Fifth- or sixth-grade difficulty. 
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THORNDIKE, EpwarpD L. The Thorndike Library. D. Appleton—Century 

Co. 

Includes Andersen’s Fairy Tales; Arabian Nights; Black Beauty; Boy of the 
First Empire by E. S. Brooks; Dicken’s Christmas Carol; Cuore; Hans Brinker, 
Heidi, King of the Golden River, The Little Duke, The Little Lame Prince, 
Pinocchio, Robinson Crusoe, The Water Babies, and The Wonder Book. 


RECENT PUBLICATION 


Witty, Paut, and Kopet, Davip. Reading and the Educative Process. 


Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. 
Dora V. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A NOTE ON GRAMMAR 


The studies made by Miss Ellen Frogner’ in the Bemidji High School 
are excellently done, clear in their purpose, and sound in the light of ac- 
ceptable research methods, but very questionably interpreted. 

Paired groups in Grades IX and XI were used. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the relative values of the grammar method and 
the thought approach. It was concluded that only the thought approach 
contributed appreciably valuable increase in the powers of oral and writ- 
ten expression. But what is this thought approach, and could one not just 
as easily label it the grammar approach? 

Webster defines grammar in many ways, one definition indicating that 
grammar is “‘as an art, the study of what is to be preferred and what 
avoided in the inflections and syntax of a language.”’ 

Evidently the study interprets the thought approach as a method con- 
fined to proper construction of ideas through the recognition of what is 
right in the construction of ideas expressed in oral or written language. 
Does this differ appreciably from the professional interpretation of func- 
tional grammar? 

Let us also be mindful of textbook interpretations. Many of these texts 
with which most English teachers have some familiarity claim to build 
their courses on “‘the experience curriculum,” “the new approach,” etc. 
There is much advertising relative to new and progressive practices; I 
believe I can say without fear of contradiction that all of these would in- 
volve the grammar approach, at least as interpreted by Webster. 

The results of the study, on the other hand, claim to lend no support 
for grammar. It supposedly fosters an approach emphasizing the inherent 


* Reported in the September, 1939, issue of the English Journal. 
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purposes of language as a means of expression. No one can doubt this is 
the sacred purpose of all English teaching. The study is needed to awaken 
latent possibilities, but it would be tragic if it destroyed well-established 
psychological factors in teaching that it intended to build. 

It is also interesting to note more carefully the results of the experi- 
ment. There were three general tests of sentence structure and two tests 
of knowledge of technical grammar. No attempt was made to differentiate 
between obsolete grammatical practices and current, acceptable practices 
in the instruction of grammar. Hence, as to specific grammatical factors, 
one has no statistical evaluation. Likewise, it is admitted that all dif- 
ferences in gains made on grammar tests were in favor of the grammar 
groups. What else could be expected? 

The inference made, however, wishes to emphasize that the general 
tests showed that three out of eighteen possible differences favored the 
thought group on the upper level of statistical significance; yet there was 
still no particular concern as to how the thought approach infringed on 
acceptable grammatical practice, and, further, there was no traceable 
pattern of previous grammatical instruction for the paired groups on indi- 
vidual items. This implies there was no measurement of the influence of 
past grammatical instruction as continually tempered by the thought 
approach in one case and possibly re-represented simply in the other case. 

In other words, did the study rather measure as being superior reten- 
tion of grammatical knowledge redistributed in terms of common sense— 
the natural responsibility of any English teacher? 

May we not say that grammar properly interpreted is the thought ap- 
proach and the two at best are after all synonymous? 


ROGER W. BRIAR 
BeEmMIpjJI, MINNESOTA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





THE PLAY GOES ON 

The high-school play has long been accepted in all sections of the coun- 
try as a part of the extra-curricular activity program. This has been true 
in all types of schools—large as well as small. The “program” in most in- 
stances has consisted of only one play a year—the Senior play—where 
young and uninitiated thespians experience for one night the triumphs at- 
tendant upon makeup, spotlights, and curtain calls. The schools where 
“‘dramatics” are more than the single play are far too few. Even in the 
larger centers one or at the most two productions a year is the custom. 
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Such a situation means that the director of these plays becomes a coach, 
not a teacher. Students who achieve a creditable single performance do so 
either because of a certain flair for acting or because their coach is clever 
in the use of the imitative method of teaching. Educationally this very 
widespread practice is anything but sound. Even so, one might accept the 
situation, satisfied that participation in the Senior play was justified on 
the basis of a social triumph. Like the Senior dance, the Senior play is a 
never-to-be-forgotten thrill. One might accept the situation, were it not 
for the constant nudging of a lost opportunity. 

For, in accepting such a situation, educators are ignoring one of the 
most important opportunities for real teaching and constructive personnel 
training. Youth, especially, loves to act, to be something better than him- 
self, or at any rate something different. Through the re-creation of an- 
other person he builds for himself another character. Step by step he 
grows into an understanding not only of himself but, to a certain degree, 
of life. Characterization requires understanding and insight. It must 
grow out, but the source lies within. 

Dissatisfied with the one-night-stand type of performance, and real- 
izing unexplored possibilities for teaching in this field, Lincoln High 
School, Seattle, Washington, a number of years ago introduced into its 
English program plans for an expanded course in the drama. Without 
asking you to follow through the steps of development with its attendant 
disappointments and triumphs, let us survey the situation as it stands 
today. 

Lincoln High School is exceedingly fortunate in having two exception- 
ally able men to handle this work: Mr. John Kerr, director and producer; 
and Mr. Herbert Philippi, technical director and teacher of stagecraft. 
Mr. Kerr is an actor as well as a director, and Mr. Philippi has, in 
addition to his technical training, had practical experience as an inte- 
rior decorator in New York. Needless to say, such a combination as this 
is not easily duplicated, and to it must be credited in a large measure the 
success of the project. 

Room 305 has been equipped as a little theater and serves as a theater, 
a studio, and a classroom. An audience of seventy-five can be accommo- 
dated comfortably. At the back of the stage there is a small retiring room, 
inadequate, but sufficient for properties and costumes. At present we 
have registered for courses in this field about a hundred and thirty-five 
students distributed into two sections of Dramatic Production I, one sec- 
tion of Dramatic Production II, and two sections of Stagecraft I. In the 
spring quarter there will probably be an additional Dramatic Production I 
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class and perhaps a Stagecraft II. These classes assume all the responsi- 
bility for the acting, the production, and the staging of the entire year’s 
program. Students from these classes are also likely to be the principals 
in the evening-school performances, but that is distinct and definitely ex- 
tra-curricular. The stagecraft classes do all the settings for assembly per- 
formances as well as for those in the “Star Loft” theater. Students are 
responsible for their own costumes and makeup. 

During the latter part of each semester these classes begin their after- 
school matinees for high-school students. Admittance is by the school 
stamp card or by the payment of sixteen cents. The matinees begin 
promptly at 3:30 and last an hour or an hour and a half, according to the 
play in hand. The performances run through with short intermissions be- 
cause the shiftings in scenery are carefully planned and expertly executed. 
Because of the teaching these students have had and the experience of re- 
peated performances in one role, as well as appearance in many different 
characters, these productions would compare favorably with those of the 
average university or college groups. 

Although the plans for next year are not complete, two of the major per- 
formances will be, The Taming of the Shrew and Everyman, the latter 
probably presented in the manner of the living newspaper. 

We believe truly that “experience is the best teacher.”” We believe that 
concentration of the type that produces good acting comes with and from 
experience, that appearing several afternoons in the same play, but before 
a different audience, makes of acting more than a social triumph. To 
these students, acting is a serious business because they must build and 
present a character and because they must sustain that character for a 
number of performances and in varying situations. They must secure and 
hold an audience. 

This public, we believe, is a very important phase of the entire enter- 
prise. Audience training in a movie-punctuated world is very important 
to the life of the spoken drama. The “Star Loft” theater is popular. It 
plays five afternoons a week until the curtain closes on the school year. 


EpNA L. STERLING 
LINCOLN HicH SCHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 






























CURRENT ENGLISH FORUM 


Which is the preferred form—‘‘lit” or “lighted’’? 
J. L. B. 
Both forms are in reputable use in past tense, past participle, and 
adjective functions. They differ only in connotation except in the at- 
tributive adjective function, where /it is not used. That is, He lighted the 
fire or He lit the fire is acceptable, but only a lighted match, not a lit match. 


Is the common grammatical error “He use to sing well’’ a neologism or a 

survival of an older usage? 
R. T. H. 

This use fo is an error in spelling, rather than in grammar. In standard 
English on all social levels the durative past tense auxiliary used fo is 
pronounced to rime with loose to, not with fused to, so that the verb used 
in this construction is a homophone of the noun use. The present-day 
pronunciation developed in Modern English; use fo is a naive phonetic 
spelling. 


Are both the sentences, “We will meet you about five o'clock” and “We 
will meet you at about five o'clock” correct, and if so, which one of them is 
preferred? 

L. L. D. 

At about is the result of second thought. We begin to say, ‘““He came 
at three o’clock,” but before we have finished we feel that a qualification 
is necessary and insert about immediately after at. The at about form is 
generally condemned in handbooks of composition, although there is 
every reason to believe that it is acceptable in colloquial English. The 
expression is not recorded in any of the current dictionaries, but the use 
of at with other prepositions goes back to Elizabethan times. 


In the sentence “The night before, he slept soundly” is the introductory 
phrase an elliptical construction? 
in ie GC 


Older grammarians would certainly have called this an ellipsis, but 
modern students are restricting the term ellipsis to shortened construc- 
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tions which can be automatically and obviously filled out with a more 
formal variant. Using the criterion of function in analysis, I would call 
before an appositive adjective limited to use with temporal nouns like 
night, day, afternoon, Monday, week. The post positive adjective is not 
unusual in Modern English, but it is always strictly limited in its uses; 
note: ‘‘a boat two days out,” ‘‘with arms akimbo,” “the floor above.” 
The grammars of Curme, Poutsma, Sweet, Jespersen, and Kruisinga and 
the historical dictionaries do not mention this particular use of before; 
a study of its history would be interesting. 


What is the plural of “virus”? My dictionary, which usually gives the 
plurals of words from Latin, is silent on this word. 


The plural is viruses. When a standard dictionary does not give in- 
flectional forms, you can assume that the inflection follows the regular 
Modern English rule, in both spelling and pronunciation. 


Why do modern grammarians object so violently to 
tions” such as “often” with the “t” sounded or “‘again”’ riming with “detain”? 


No grammarian who uses scientific criteria can object, even mildly, to 
any pronunciation that has current usage. If people change their pronun- 
ciation of certain words under the influence of the spelling, the gramma- 
rian must recognize the new pronunciations without prejudice. The kind 
of change is not more reprehensible than any other change that has ever 
occurred, and some grammarians (Miss Janet Rankin Aiken, for instance) 
applaud such changes. What most modern linguists object to is the cita- 
tion of spelling as a reason for preferring a particular pronunciation. In 
other words, teachers should not cite so unreliable and inconsistent a 
criterion as spelling as a guide to correct pronunciation. They should 
cite usage only. But if usage itself is affected by spelling, the effect is an 
impersonal fact, neither good nor bad. This distinction may seem to be 


a fine one, but it is implicit in scientific method. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Bertrand Russell, writing on “Byron and the Modern World” in the 
first number of the new Journal of the History of Ideas, declares that the 
romantic movement, of which Byron is the most romantic figure, is in 
essence a revolt of our solitary instincts against the difficult precepts of 
social co-operation. Before Byron’s time there had occurred a revolt 
against etiquette, a ‘‘return to nature’’; a revolt against contractual mar- 
riage, a belief that sexual relations should be based on love; a revolt 
against artificial forms in art and literature. After the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars, revolt went deeper. Deserts and Alps, thunder- 
storms and shipwrecks, replace the pastoral mossy glades and sylvan 
rivulets. Rousseau’s admiration for simple virtue is replaced by Byron’s 
for elemental sin. 

The revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds is the basic idea of 
the progeny of romanticism down to the present day. But passionate 
love which begins as a revolt against social trammels may turn into a 
social trammel itself. Love or any friendly relation to others only re- 
mains possible, to the solitary way of feeling, in so far as others can be 
regarded as a projection of one’s own self. Hence the emphasis on blood 
relations and on race. The principle of nationality, of which Byron was 
a protagonist, is an extension of the “philosophy,” which is naturally 
associated with antisemitism. The romantic outlook has a vehement con- 
tempt for commerce and finance and is thus led to proclaim an opposi- 
tion to capitalism which is based on dislike of economic preoccupations 
and strengthened by the suggestion that the capitalist world is governed 
by Jews. This point of view is expressed by Byron on the rare occasions 
when he condescends to notice anything as vulgar as economic power. 
This aristocratic philosophy of rebellion, growing, developing, and chang- 
ing as it approached maturity, has inspired a long series of revolutionary 
movements, from the Carbonari to Hitler; and at each stage it has in- 
spired a corresponding manner of thought and feeling among intellectuals 
and artists. But in the end man is not a solitary animal, and, so long as 
social life survives, self-realization cannot be the supreme law of ethics. 
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Students of propaganda interested in analysis of a current problem 
will find meat for thought in “Debunking the News from Finland” by 
George Seldes in New Masses for January 16 and 23, somewhat less 
meatily continued in the January 30 and February 6 numbers. Basing 
his conclusions on official Finnish communiqués and his own observations 
in Spain of what aerial warfare against civilians means, Mr. Seldes drives 
home his demonstration that there has been no intentional bombing of 
civilians in Finland. His articles, illuminated by a wealth of personal 
experience and documented with numerous photographic illustrations, 
provide a striking indictment of current newspaper practice in reporting 
the war in Finland. 


Our American Democracy, a leaflet issued early this year by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, Chicago, Illinois, lists some three-dozen items 
on democracy, ranging from pamphlets to V. L. Parrington’s Main Cur- 
rents in American Thought. There is a pleasant but rather superficial 
brief characterization of each in the Introduction prepared by Alice M. 
Farquhar, chief of the Readers’ Bureau, Chicago Public Library. 


Two literary fellowships of $1,500 each will be awarded in 1940—one 
for fiction and one for nonfiction—by the Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 
Park Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Awards will be made on plans and 
samples of work submitted, with the expectation that the donors will 
publish the completed work at stated royalty rates. Application blanks 
state the conditions of the award. 


In “T. S. Eliot and the Laodiceans,”’ which appears in the winter 
number of the American Scholar, Babette Deutsch notices the peculiar 
interest with which Eliot has fastened his attention upon such wretches 
as St. John saw spewed out of the mouth of God “for that they were 
neither hot nor cold’’—the hollow men, the stuffed men, the Prufrocks 
and bored Sweeneys. Those he took as models from the Elizabethan 
dramatists, the Metaphysicals, and the French Symbolists gave his verse 
distinguishing features that have penetrated deeply into the work of 
younger men, particularly in “the rat-and-bone school of poetry.’’ But 
his followers, whose verses likewise bristle with ironic contrasts and 
shuttle from the lyric phrase to conversational prose, are not merely 
following the same masters: they are also responding to the same scene, 
to the confusions of urban civilization run by Stone Age sensibility. 

Eliot’s own response to the hollowness and vulgarity of the scene 
grows sharper from his first poems on, though seldom as intense as in 
“the concise and terrible lyrics that make up the Sweeney cycle.” ““The 
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Waste Land,” which assembles images that appear in later and earlier 
lyrics, centers upon the theme of an infertile, rootless life. In ““The Hol- 
low Men” hatred of the ubiquitous vulgarian begins to yield to a longing 
for the Divinity unknown to the mob. In “‘Ash-Wednesday” and the 
lyrics of the Ariel group the shuddering contempt of the world has be- 
come a penitential yearning for God. But Eliot is less successful in ex- 
pressing humility than the old note of desperate scorn, which is heard 
again in the poems that follow—though perhaps less vividly. In view 
of the more or less contemptuous tone of his verse, it is not surprising 
that when he turned to poetic drama his play should have centered 
upon the sin of pride. 

The tone in which Eliot expressed his disgust with the contemporary 
world was congenial to a post-war generation. But the young men who 
have followed him, though deeply indebted to him (and to Ezra Pound) 
for their awareness of the urban scene, the employment of antipoetic 
imagery, conversational rhythms, cinematic transitions and close-ups, and 
recognizing, too, the chaotic nature of their civilization and knowing wars 
and boredom, are not “unable to fare forward or retreat”’ like so many 
of Eliot’s personae and certainly cannot recede with him into the arms 
of a church that they find “blocking the sun.” 


A pleasant, equable review of literary scholarship during the century 
that has elapsed since Emerson spoke on ‘The American Scholar” is 
contained in the address to the Indiana University Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa by Stith Thompson and now published in the winter number of 
the Phi Beta Kappa’s American Scholar. Counteracting the provincial- 
ism possible from a too strict following of Emerson’s advice were the 
continental culture of Longfellow and the broad labors of Childs, par- 
ticularly his work on the ballads. Earlier graduate instruction in litera- 
ture was obtained chiefly from Germany, but after the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876 the rigid research technique began to 
assert itself in our own schools. Later in the century were established the 
learned societies and scholarly journals. Over protests from some of the 
adherents of the older scholarship, the men in charge of the new seminars 
began swelling the stream of monographs and scholarly editions. In 
the broadening field of literary learning there was, for most students who 
came under the new influences, more gain than loss. The most solid 
accomplishments of American literary scholarship have been works of 
large scope, with our work in Chaucer unusually distinguished in achieve- 
ment. 

In the past decade there has been considerable debate about the aims 
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and methods of literary study: Foerster declares the bankruptcy of lit- 
erary history and stands for the study of those qualities that give litera- 
ture abiding aesthetic value. Greenlaw rejects the study of “the timeless 
laws of literature” in favor of the study of the masterpiece as a definite 
stage in intellectual history with its roots deep in the soil of the time. 
Eastman would subject the whole of literary history and criticism to 
the most accurate philological, historical, psychological, and sociological 
knowledge—especially the psychological. 

Out of such a debate nothing but good can come, for we are not re- 
quired to choose among these methods. One may distinguish, in fact, 
half-a-dozen types of literary scholar: the solver of single problems in 
literary history; the student of a man or a period; the scholar concerned 
primarily with ideas and studying international literature on the track 
of various patterns of thought as they appear in different places and 
times; the scientific student who goes frequently to anthropology, soci- 
ology, and psychology to see what light they may throw on literature; 
the synoptic scholar and bibliographer who can bring together the results 
of investigation in a whole field and suggest fruitful lines of new inquiry; 
and the co-operative scholar who organizes the attack on unattempted 
tasks of large scope. A great scholar seldom belongs exclusively to one 
of these groups, and the narrower man may well remember Emerson’s 
warning—to be not the mere thinker but man thinking. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


How well the comprehension of language and meanings may be tested 
by simple ‘‘objective”’ or fixed-response tests of the familiar kind is the 
subject of a stimulating paper in the Educational Record, January sup- 
plement, by Louis C. Zahner, head of the English department of Groton 
School and lecturer in the teaching of English at the graduate school of 
education at Harvard University. The question of testing is not only 
important in itself but important because tests and the theories and 
postulates behind them influence teaching powerfully, though subtly and 
in ways difficult to see. The comprehension of sentences dealing with 
physical things in the plain sense of the words used can be tested admir- 
ably by the multiple-choice test and its like. But most of the difficulties 
in comprehension that are of any importance to education or to life 
gather around the interpretation of abstractions and metaphor, where 
feeling, tone, intent, and attitudes of the writer are of special importance 
and special intricacy. Such interpretation almost invariably demands 
verbal expansion rather than condensation. An abstraction that sub- 
sumes a thousand phenomena must be brought down to earth again in 
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terms of the reader’s experience if it is to be well comprehended. For 
this kind of comprehension the fixed-response test, which depends upon 
condensation and simplification, is ill suited and by no means objective. 

What is more, there is another grave handicap to such a test when 
it is used in the field of language. The art of good reading is the art of 
asking the right questions and noticing the right things as reading goes 
on. But in a test the tester asks all the questions; the most important 
part of the process is left out of the testing situation. A passage that has 
had significant questions asked about it is three-quarters read already. 

The theoretical side of language has not yet been well-enough analyzed 
or systematized to enable us to be sure of our grounds in setting up a 
course of study in the schools. It does not appear that we have a com- 
petent body of materials or methods for teaching comprehension. Under 
the influence of too wide and undiversified objective testing of compre- 
hension teachers are likely to believe that they should pay most attention 
to purely factual language. They may extend the technique appropriate 
to that sort of language to abstract and metaphorical language and end 
up by teaching the pupil some stock response, which invariably happens 
when subjective material is treated as if it were objective. With tests 
composed of short items, teachers may neglect in their teaching the im- 
portance of a considerable context, the importance of thought and medi- 
tation. Mere size of vocabulary may be emphasized rather than the con- 
trol we can exercise over the words we have. But while these conservative 
and bad effects of some sorts of tests may be noted, we should also note 
that new tests, based on a more valid theoretical foundation, though they 
may annoy teachers and bring out-of-line results, may ultimately test 
something better worth testing and influence teachers to teach what is 
more worth teaching. There is lots of pioneering to be done in the jungle 
of language and meanings; the makers of tests may well be the first 
among the pioneers. 


“The Current College Admissions Situation” is the subject of a report 
by W. H. Cowley, president of Hamilton College, in the January supple- 
ment of Educational Record. President Cowley shows how the standard- 
ized high-school unit system, whereby students are admitted to college 
only if they have completed a specified number of hours of study of cer- 
tain subjects, is breaking down. Its passing brings new responsibilities 
for the colleges, which must begin to differentiate their curriculums to 
meet the needs of students who do not fit into the established patterns 
and must appraise more carefully individual needs and educational at- 
tainments. Likewise the secondary schools will have new responsibilities: 
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in particular, the determination of new objectives more carefully thought 
out than most of those now established. Personally, President Cowley 
would ask only three things of the high schools: that their graduates 
know the fundamentals of the English language and have substantial 
training in speaking and writing it; that they know how to read English 
with reasonable speed and comprehension; that they have learned how 
to concentrate, how to study, and how to apply themselves to their work. 


“Group Techniques in Oral English” is the subject of a brief paper in 
High Points, monthly journal of the Board of Education of the City of 
New York. We should emphasize in the training of our boys and girls, 
says Jesse Grumette, the author, the kind of talking they will have to do 
the rest of their lives. Formal debates which end with a decision should be 
relegated to a minor position, along with after-dinner speeches and the 
like. Emphasis should be upon ‘‘co-operative” speech. Besides such 
familiar situations as telephone conversations, business interviews, intro- 
ductions and other social amenities, and group appraisals of a newspaper 
or a radio program—all of which are especially useful in the lower grades 
of high school—we should make fuller use of the various techniques of 
group discussion in the upper grades. Besides presenting real life-situa- 
tions, these techniques help develop democratic ideals and habits of in- 
quiry and critical thinking. 

Particularly worth noting are the following: the ‘discussion group,” in 
which a small group with a leader talk over without prearranged speeches 
or order of topics the various aspects of a subject as they arise; the ‘“‘com- 
mittee discussion,” similarly conducted but concluding with a formal re- 
port to the main assembly; the ‘“‘panel,’’ whose members have previously 
explored the subject together and who discuss it in front of the assembly 
under the direction of a leader but without set speeches or order of speak- 
ing and invite participation from the audience after the lines of discussion 
have become clear; the ‘‘symposium,” consisting of set speeches represent- 
ing various points of view toward the subject, followed by audience par- 
ticipation and a summary from the chairman; the “forum,” in which a 
lecture is followed either by questions or by contributions from the au- 
dience; the “radio forum,” after the model of the ‘“Town Meeting of the 
Air”; the “interview,” a specialized type of conversation in which one 
speaker is presumed to be prominent or expert in his field; the ‘court 
technique,” in which the witness is first examined by the attorney ad- 
vocating a change from the status quo on the given question and then by 
the opposing lawyer, with continuing questioning by the judge and at- 
torneys representing minor interests and finally by the audience. 
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One method of using these techniques is to solicit the class for topics of 
interest and volunteer committees, who undertake to plan their own 
presentation and whose chairmen meet with the teacher. Properly carried 
on, group discussion will develop sound habits of listening and of talking 
clearly, of group planning based upon information rather than opinion. 


“What is ‘Composition’?” asks Dr. Herbert E. Fowler in the New Jer- 
sey English Leaflet for February. With respect to speech, there is a distinc- 
tion to be made between training in oral composition, with its emphasis 
upon clear thought and organization of ideas, and training in spoken 
English. In everyday living people do not make speeches; they talk to one 
another. Composing is normally a subconscious process developed by con- 
tinued practice; too much consciousness of diction and grammar tends to 
inhibit the speaker. Practice to develop articulateness, combined with a 
pleasing, effective voice, should be a major activity in the schools. Under- 
standing of reticent children can be achieved by a sympathetic teacher 
through a kind of psychoanalysis, and opportunities for self-expression can 
be provided. Expert attention should be given to the improvement of the 
voice. 

With respect to writing, the routine procedures of outline, first draft, 
and revision have been a stultifying occupation for both dull and brilliant 
pupils. The increasing emphasis on creative writing gives opportunity for 
more imagination, more vitality, and more enthusiasm for the writing of 
English. Those who believe in articulateness as a primary goal of educa- 
tion may well ignore technical faults until students have acquired a free- 
dom of utterance uninhibited by fears of impending marginal or under- 
scored corrections. A group may write on varied subjects, with complete 
freedom as to style and type, for two or three months. With no time given 
to criticism of structural details, emphasis will be upon the general effect 
and the good qualities of writing rather than upon the bad ones. The 
mutual pleasure of the writer and his audience of classmates will be a 
silent guide to achievement. With such a method the teacher can dispense 
with the planned lessons of a prepared textbook and use the book simply 
for reference. Opportunities for practice in both practical and literary ex- 
pression should be given. 


“Take them for all in all, English teachers are the most flexible and 
willing to learn of any teachers I know,” said Max J. Herzberg to heads of 
English departments in a speech printed in the January number of the 
New Jersey English Leaflet. When they have faults, they are likely to be 
those of inhospitality to new ideas and new procedures, pedantry and 
prissiness, and lack of scholarship. The problem of new ideas is most im- 
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portant if English is considered a means to keeping our pupils in tune not 
only with the infinite but with what is happening today. Recently we 
have been decreasing the amount of time given to the classics, making 
composition more practical, appraising newspapers by social standards, 
and moving on to enjoyment and appraisal of movies, magazines, and 
radio. In the future it is likely that we shall be giving more attention to 
our native writing and writers—American humor, folklore, regional litera- 
ture—and more attention to the American language, less to the British. 
We shall probably pay particular attention to the literatures of the coun- 
tries of Latin America. Propaganda analysis will be heard from increas- 
ingly. 

If the method of democracy and experimentation is used in bringing 
these new ideas forward they will be more likely to achieve success in 
practice. ‘Once the members of a [department] chairman’s group adopt 
an experimental attitude toward their work, half his task is accomplished, 
for experimentation is the beginning of cerebration..... In-service train- 
ing of teachers can be completely frustrated and rendered altogether futile 
if the attitude of the chairman toward the teachers associated with him is 
that of an autocrat to his inferiors.” 


As an experiment for an Alabama class of high-school Seniors destined, 
in the majority, to return to tenant farms and work in the mines, Eliza- 
beth Utterback turned a survey course in English literature into a class in 
human relations, which she describes in the December Curriculum Jour- 
nal. The class was organized with a chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, and a number of standing committees. The units of study were 
worked out in democratic discussion as the class went along. Some books 
were bought from a fund raised by a two-dollar fee and the proceeds from 
a class play. The students read as widely and rapidly as they could; on 
certain days the books were presented in review. To provide a common 
ground the teacher read aloud certain plays and other books. Some units 
were opened by the film excerpts of the Human Relations Commission of 
the Progressive Education Association. The first unit was “A Clarifica- 
tion of Student Objectives,” which led to a discussion of the meaning of 
democratic society, a discussion of various colleges, and a survey of pos- 
sible vocations. Followed a study of “Standards of Living,” with Street 
Scene and Our Town for general reading and film excerpts from Dead End 
and The Devil Is a Sissy. The students were moved to forgo their usual 
Christmas party and prepare baskets for needy families instead. For a 
semester examination they wrote papers related to the unit, such as ““The 
History of Immigration,” “Labor Organizations,” and ‘‘Tenant Farming 
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in Alabama,” which were worked out in class-laboratory periods and 
typed—better papers than were written in the days of very formal com- 
position and grammar teaching. The study of “Minority Groups’ came 
next, with appropriate reading plus individual reports on minor groups. 
Since the pupils were inclined to be very prejudiced toward the Negro, the 
class as a whole worked on that question. What finally broke down the 
prejudice was a visit to Tuskegee Institute for a day. The last big ac- 
tivity was the commencement program, ““The Growth of Democracy.” 
The class decided to do away with the traditional accouterments and 
present the entire program themselves. For it they wrote in rhythmic 
prose the story of democracy, with choral effects in speech and song to 
accompany the narrator—not the flag-waving, war-glorification theme, 
but democracy as the voice of the people. 


Sharply opposing the views of a French publisher who fears that the 
phonograph, radio, and movies will drive books out of use, Donald Bean, 
of the University of Chicago Press, writing in the January number of the 
Peabody Journal of Education, declares that these nonreading tools may be 
used to stimulate greatly the student’s interest in wide reading. For evi- 
dence he points to a study made of the reading habits of University of 
Chicago students in courses utilizing movies and science museums. Mr. 
Bean goes on to suggest that the child’s interest in Donald Duck and 
Mickey Mouse might be made the basis for films to be used in the ele- 
mentary grades to teach reading. Such films, prepared to educational 
specifications by the Disney Studios, might more effectively lead the child 
from his world of manual manipulation and oral vocabulary to the diffi- 
cult accomplishment of reading, might bring less verbalism and more 
rapid progress in carrying the child’s mind into the subtle reaches of 
abstraction. Another field of great promise is that of adult education, 
where the use of radio forums co-ordinated with local study groups view- 
ing correlated moving pictures and studying supplementary reading ma- 
terial may well result in a wider extension of serious reading. 


For teachers interested in promoting better understanding among cul- 
ture groups a mimeographed bulletin, Intercultural Education News, is 
published by the Service Bureau for Intercultural Education. The execu- 
tive committee of the bureau is now under the chairmanship of William 
Heard Kilpatrick, professor emeritus, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The third number of the bulletin, issued in January, includes sug- 
gestions on a secondary-school program for developing better understand- 
ing of different culture groups in a given school or community, a list of 
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organizations from which information may be secured on specific culture 
groups, a list of publications of the Service Bureau, including bibliogra- 
phies, and news notes from here and there. The bureau offers to give help 
and suggestions and to send the bulletin to interested teachers. Com- 
munications should be addressed to Service Bureau for Intercultural Edu- 
cation, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The irrepressible Gelett Burgess is the author of an interesting and 
ingenious essay, “Short Words Are Words of Might,” which has been 
reprinted from Your Life magazine as a sixteen-page booklet, obtainable 
for twelve cents from J. Harvey Burgess, Harrington, Delaware. The 
plea for short words is presented exclusively in monosyllables and will 
prove interesting in form, as well as in content, to the students in the 
upper years of the high school. 





THE BEST SELLERS' 
FICTION 

1. Kitty Foyle, by Christopher Morley. Lippincott. 
The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Putnam. 
The Grapes of Wrath, by John Steinbeck. Viking. 
How Green Was My Valley, by Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. 
. Portrait of Jennie, by Robert Nathan. Knopf. 
. Moment in Peking, by Lin Yutang. John Day. 
. Escape, by Ethel Vance. Little. 
After Many a Summer Dies the Swan, by Aldous Huxley. Harper. 
g. A Sea Island Lady, by Francis Griswold. Morrow. 
10. No Arms, No Armour, by Robert Henriques. Farrar. 
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NONFICTION 


1. A Smattering of Ignorance, by Oscar Levant. Doubleday. 

2. Land below the Wind, by Agnes Newton Keith. Little. 

3. Inside Europe: 1940 War Edition, by John Gunther. Harper. 
4. Wind, Sand and Stars, by Antoine de St. Exupéry. Reynal. 
5. Country Lawyer, by Bellamy Partridge. Whittlesey. 

6. Days of Our Years, by Pierre van Paassen. Hillman. 

7. Since Yesterday, by Frederick Lewis Allen. Harper. 

8. Inside Asia, by John Gunther. Harper. 

9. Happy Days, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
10. The Well Tempered Listener, by Deems Taylor. Simon. 


* Compiled by the Publishers’ Weekly from the reports of 103 bookstores. 
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AMERICAN ENGLISH 


An idea that clearly has been much in the minds of thinking people dur- 
ing the past few years is that there has grown up a marked difference 
between the languages spoken in England and in America—or between 
the manners in which the same language is spoken in the two countries. 

It is probably true that those who think about the subject but super- 
ficially have developed a feeling that in their diction the American people 
have gone off on a dangerous tangent. Asa matter of fact, of course, what 
we might call “literary” English is still quite the same thing in the two 
countries. It is in the material and form of colloquial English that we are 
conscious of linguistic differences. To emphasize these differences and to 
suggest the importance and method of using in the most effective manner 
possible the language of our common practice is what American English' 
aims to do. 

The series consists of four books designed for senior high school use, and 
it is the result of years of faithful experimentation in the classroom, as 
any good textbook should be. The content is comprehensive and the 
treatment scholarly and practical. Emphasis throughout is laid upon oral 
English, and that, in the light of modern trends in English instruction, is 
wise. The instrumental use of grammar is stressed, and the association 
between proper form and forceful expression is clearly and definitely indi- 
cated. Language treatment is from the utilitarian point of view. Com- 
position is presented by a process of gradual development, and though the 
more intricate forms of essay, short story, and debate are present in pro- 
portion to their importance, yet stress is laid upon letter-writing of both 
the social and the business sort. It is obvious that the authors regard the 
spoken word as more important than the written word; and where written 
composition is emphasized it is with weight upon topics whose value is 
pragmatic rather than cultural; that is, with less stress upon “literary” 
English than upon the more common brand of the commodity which we 
employ on the street and in the shop. 

Each book in the series, as well as the series as a whole, is characterized 
by a progressive type of organization, so that the student moves along a 

* Mabel Goddard, Louise Schafer Camp, Eva Hanks Lycan, and Helen Louise Cohen 
Stockwell, American English. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co., 1939. 
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path of logical development in whatever topic he may be working, 
though not all topics represented extend through the entire series. The 
element of cumulative review is among the most important characteristics 
of the series, each of the last three books reviewing the topics which have 
appeared in the preceding volumes. The unusual number of activities 
make the books easy to use, and, based as they are on actual experiences 
of boys and girls, they lend an element of interest and vitality to the 
work. The concerns of the high-school student are utilized in such a way 
as to integrate him with all that goes on in his sphere. 

The series revivifies the tools of English instruction, putting new life 
into the word, suggesting ways of adding greater force to the sentence, 
teaching the student that first of all thought is important and that 
thought can be effectively translated into useful expression. It is alto- 
gether a desirable contribution to the teaching of English and ought to 
make notable appeal to teachers who are especially interested in training 
technical students. It is a work that deserves serious consideration and 


one that is worthy of wide use. 
Ray Cecit CARTER 
ALBANY, NEw YORK 





IN BRIEF REVIEW 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.| 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 
The Trees. By Conrad Richter. Knopf. $2.50. 


“They moved along in the bobbing, springy gait of a family that follows the woods 
as some families follow the sea.”’ And with this family—woodsy father, a mother who 
likes people, and five inquisitive children—we follow the game from Pennsylvania to 
the Northwest Territory. This is not a regional, not a historical novel, but an authentic 
primitive story of pioneers, exquisitely fashioned. 

An Old Captivity. By Nevil Shute. Morrow. $2.50. 

The author is the transatlantic flier who wrote Kindling and Ordeal. A noted English 
archeologist, Lockwood, engages Donald Ross, experienced airman, to take him to 
Greenland to search for evidence of tenth-century Norwegian and Irish settlements. 
Lockwood’s daughter, whom Ross does not like, insists upon making the perilous flight 
with them. Jolly adventure develops interestingly into a weird tale of superstition and 
reincarnation. 


The Star Gazer: A Novel of the Life of Galileo. By Zsolt de Harsanyi. Putnam. 
$2.75. 


Hungary’s leading novelist re-creates a very human man of honor and a great scien- 
tist. Greatest emphasis falls upon Galileo’s acceptance of Aristotle as almost a supreme 
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being and his bewilderment when he became convinced of Aristotle’s limitations. Six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century Italy forms a vivid background for the development of 
a great personality. 


How Green Was My Valley. By Richard Llewellyn. Macmillan. $2.75. 


The father of the Morgan family was a highly respected man, a coal miner in a 
beautiful valley in South Wales. His older sons were intelligent men who watched the 
encroachment of poverty and injustice and sought to better conditions by organizing 
unions. Huw, a younger brother, watched and felt it all. In the nostalgia of old age he 
retells the story of his youth in a valley no longer beautiful. This is a book to own, to 
read slowly, and to meditate upon. 


Windless Cabins. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $2.50. 


An imaginative tale written with Van Doren’s usual poetic skill in depicting emo- 
tional conflicts. A boy and girl are fortunate in a simple great love. Tragedy, and the 
necessity to conceal a secret which fills them with fear and terror, bind them closer 
together. 


A Half-Inch of Candle. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. Little, Brown. $2.50. 


In the spring of 1939 an English-American, wounded three times in the last war, 
was living happily and usefully in a small Alpine village. How love came to him, a 
chance to enter another war, and his new philosophy are the theme of the story. “It’s 
the disease they call success that’s the curse of this most unsuccessful world,” he said. 


Heaven Lies about Us. By Howard Spring. Viking. 

The author of My Son, My Son, an outstanding English critic, writes the story of 
his boyhood spend in poverty. “You will have gathered,” he says, “that it was a drab 
background, but it was one of startling opportunities. You took what you could get 
when you could get it; and it didn’t work out so badly.” This is a wholesome and 
stimulating story of a youth, with no self-pity, who made good; we hope that high 
school students and C.C.C. camp boys will read it. 


The Loon Feather. lola Fuller. Harcourt. $2.50. 


Winner of the Hopwood Award. The loon always dropped a feather when he was 
pleased—as he was pleased with this daughter of Tecumseh. “It was fur that made our 
lives what they were,” Tecumseh’s daughter says in the opening sentence of this thrilling 
story of the Indians of Mackinaw, of the ruthless Astor Fur Company, of Upper Michi- 
gan in the early nineteenth century, of the losing struggle of the Indians against their 
Christianized supplanters. 


Experiment. By Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 


These four novelettes by Helen Hull show skill in characterization. In “With One 
Coin for Fee” two women who were companions in childhood meet when past middle 
age. One has loved unwisely; one cherishes a lonely excellent reputation. The obvious 
happens. The title story is about a young scientist, first of his family to win renown, 
and his return to his native town and family gathering. Perception and insight into 
foibles and virtues are the gift of the author. 
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No More Gas. By Charles Nordhoff and James N. Hall. Little, Brown. $2.50. 
The authors of Mutiny on the Bounty present a patriarchal story of the Tahiti Tuttles 
of New England origin intermarried with the Polynesians. The great house, built with 
pride by the first Tuttle, has become the home of a tribe of gay, musical cockfight 
fans, who are excellent fishermen when they have time—and gas for their launch. 


Sons and Fathers. By Maurice Hindus. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Kolya, a young medical student, is son of a revolutionist, while Irina, the girl he 
loves, is the adoring daughter of a Czarist colonel. Kolya is a humanitarian, sympa- 
thetic and with a wholesome belief in individual happiness. In the confusion and 
suffering of these young people caught between the forces of two types of humanity and 
social disintegration, Hindus, who has personally experienced all these problems in 
Russia, has vividly portrayed the individual and mass psychology of two classes en- 
gaged in a bloody self-seeking struggle for supremacy. 

On a Darkling Plain. By Wallace Stegner. Harcourt. $2.00. 

The author of that dramatic story Remembering Laughter writes in his new book of a 
young man left in bitter confusion by the World War. Young Vickers, wounded in body 
and spirit, went to the unpopulated plains of Saskatchewan to construct in solitude new 
understandings of his relations to mankind. In every way the quality of this writing 
is beautiful. 


After Many a Summer Dies the Swan. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $2.50. 

The brilliancy, force, and satire which we expect from the author of Point Counter- 
point and Eyeless in Gaza are here in good measure. A rich man, happy in his California 
palace (we wonder what edifice Huxley had in mind) soothed by the love (?) of a young 
girl, would like to live forever and turns to science for aid. The theme the gifted satirist 
chooses is not of great moment, but in this case it gives a lift to the imagination of 
readers well versed in social problems and historical data. 


Selected Letters of Edwin Arlington Robinson. Edited by Ridgley Torrence. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Robinson once said of a correspondent, ‘I don’t care for his letters—they read as 
though he had written them for posterity.”” Remembering the poet’s shyness, it is sur- 
prising to find the playfulness, the eager interest in people, the desire for friendliness 
expressed in these letters to a large and varied group. 


The Wabash. By William E. Wilson. Edited by Stephen Vincent Benet and 

Carl Carmer. Farrar. $2.50. 

This eighth volume of the “Rivers of America” series is a good history of Indiana 
from the mound builders up to the present time. Very interesting is the analysis of the 
utopian dream of George Repp and a later one of Robert Owen. There are stories of 
Lincoln’s Indiana days, accounts of the writers of Indiana, and an analysis of the 
Hoosier spirit and character. 

Happy Days: 1880-1892. By H. L. Mencken. Knopf. $2.75. 

Mencken’s autobiography is notable for its optimism and satisfaction in everything 
relating to his childhcod. “If I had my life to live over again, I would change nothing,” 
he says. No complexes, no frustrations, no lame ts! 


































































BOOKS 


Life’s a Circus. By Lady Eleanor Smith. Doubleday. $2.75. 

The daughter of the Earl of Birkenhead and the great-granddaughter of a gypsy, 
Lady Smith writes with zest of the unconventional life which she has enjoyed in keenest 
measure. Of particular interest are her critical comments about English schools and 
educational methods, her pre-war experiences in Spain, and her friendships with 
gypsies and circus people. 


Testament of Friendship: The Story of Winifred Holtby. By Vera Brittain. 
Macmillan. $2.50. 


This unusual biography of the author of South Riding is a very personal tribute- 
intimate and comprehensive. But the fact that both Vera Brittain and Winifred Holt- 
by lived such interesting lives, were so much concerned with political currents and 
social change, with war and with people, gives broad significance to the story of a great 
friendship. 


A Season in Hell. By Arthur Rimbaud. Translated by Delmore Schwartz. 
Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions. $2.50. 


This is the first translation published in America of Rimbaud’s prose poem. Both 
French and English texts are included; the Introduction analyzes Rimbaud as poet and 
man. 


The Art and Life of William Shakespeare. By Hazelton Spencer. Harcourt. 
$2.25. 

Gathering together the fruits of modern Shakespeare scholarship, Mr. Spencer has 
endeavored to summarize them within the limits of one readable volume which would 
appeal to the person who wishes to deepen his understanding of the plays. Besides 
chapters on the life of Shakespeare and his stage there is a fifty-page classified bibliog- 
raphy, selected from the most significant books and articles. The bulk of the volume 
deals with the individual plays, for each of which there is a compact discussion of the 
text, the date of composition, the sources, the characterization and dramatic structure, 
and the stage history. The point of view adopted is that of a modern reader of the 
plays; the discussion of The Merchant of Venice, for instance, deals with the question 
of anti-Semitism. 

FOR THE TEACHER 
Conducting Experiences in English: A Report of a Committee of the National 

Council of Teachers of English Based on the Contributions of 274 Co-operating 

Teachers of English. By Angela M. Broening, chairman. D. Appleton—Cen- 

tury. $2.25. 

Here is a volume which every teacher of English, particularly every young teacher 
of English, should have within easy reach. It contains a great variety of suggestions 
concerning every phase of the teaching of English in reading and literature, oral and 
written English, creative writing, dramatization, and corrective teaching. The ma- 
terials are based upon the experiences of teachers in service in all parts of the United 
States. Designed as an “implementation” volume to succeed an Experience Curriculum 
in English, it follows the point of view and general pattern of that earlier influential 
volume. 
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Language in General Education. “A Publication of the Progressive Education 

Association.”” D. Appleton-Century. $2.00. 

A fairly technical exposition of the theory of language-teaching as distinct from 
the retention and recall of facts about language. Emphasis throughout is placed upon 
language as a means of getting and conveying meaning and as a phase of personality 
development. Most valuable in the report perhaps is the emphasis upon making chil- 
dren and young people conscious of the possibilities of language and of the abuses of 
language against which they need to defend themselves. Many sections of this book 
are of interest from the point of view of understanding the role of language itself, as 
well as the problems of teaching it. 


Shakespeare. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $3.00. 

These delightful and informative Shakespeare essays by one who is not only a 
scholar but also a sensitive reader—a poet in his own right—are designed for the genera] 
reader. Yet everyone who seeks to introduce Shakespeare to young people will find 
this book an indispensable professional help. There is a separate chapter on the Shake- 
speare poems and independent discussions of the greatest of the plays, with emphasis 
upon the total dramatic effect and the characterizations rather than the technical 


verbiage about borrowings and successive editions. 


How To Overcome Stammering. By Mabel Farrington Gifford. Prentice-Hall. 
$1.70. 

The proper approach to the correction of stammering, according to this author, 
is mainly through personal readjustment and the achievement of emotional maturity. 
Practice exercises in the utterance of phrases and sentences, poetry and prose, and 
in conducting conversation are plentifully supplied. The author, who was herself a 
stammerer, is chief of the Bureau for the Correction of Speech Defects and Disorders 
of the Department of Education of the state of California. 


Educational Film Catalog. Compiled by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Rahbek- 

Smith. Rev. ed. H. W. Wilson. $4.00. 

This selected, classified list of 2,370 nontheatrical films, with a separate title and 
subject index, gives information concerning the title, the length, and the width of the 
film, whether the film is sound or silent, the price, the date of copyright, the producer, 
the distributor, and whether a teacher’s guide is available. 

FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENT 
English Writers: Revised Edition. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer C. 

Stauffer, and Elizabeth Collette. Ginn. $2.24. 

This revision of a popular anthology gives increased space to contemporary poetry 
and prose and emphasizes in the introductory essays the relation between literature 
and the developing life of the English people. The arrangement continues the tradi- 
tion of the chronological sequence, but the selections take account of the interests of 
boys and girls of high-school years. The volume is abundantly provided with attrac- 
tive illustrations, both pen-and-ink drawings and color plates. 
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English in Action: Third Edition. By J. C. Tressler. Courses One and ‘Two. 

D. C. Heath. $1.08 per volume. 

In both the elementary and the advanced volumes of English in Action Part | is de- 
voted to the numerous types of spoken and written language activities, with concrete 
information concerning problems of form and expression. Part II constitutes a hand- 
book on grammar and sentence structure, with emphasis upon the more common sources 
of difficulty in language usage. The series offers rich source materials for teachers of 
composition, in camps widely removed as to educational philosophy. 


Word Ancestry. By Willis A. Ellis. Rev. ed. American Classical League (New 
York University), 1939. $0.15. 
Word stories addressed to high-school boys and girls, originally published in the 
Chicago Daily News and the Classical Journal, telling in simple and interesting language 
the origin and changing meanings of the familiar English words. 


The New Standard High School Spelling Scale, Including Sixty-four Lessons in 
Spelling for Junior and Senior High Schools. By Ernest P. Simmons and 
Harold Hench Bixler. Atlanta, Ga.: Turner E. Smith. 

This spelling list presents the novel feature of an alphabetical arrangement of words 
with the percentage of pupils in the four high-school years who have spelled such 
words correctly in the earlier tests. Lists of spelling rules, as well asa series of spelling 
lessons and suggestions to teachers, are included in the handy volume. 


Latin and Greek in Current Use. By Eli E. Burriss and Lionel Passon. Prentice- 
Hall. $2.50. 


A series of lessons in Latin and Greek designed to furnish such basic knowledge of 
these languages as will be helpful in the understanding of English words. 


Perilous Journeys. By Irma Taylor. Harcourt, Brace. $0.96. 

Designed for slow readers in the junior high school grades, these stories stress ad- 
venture and other themes appealing to “book-shy” boys and girls with vocabulary 
scaled to the abilities of pupils in the lower reading brackets. 
























FOR BETTER READING 


Herzberg - Paine * Works 


A NEW SERIES IN THREE VOLUMES 


By experienced teachers of reading 
for the junior and senior high school pupils of today 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


-An unprecedented use of illustration 


In addition to the story or essay pictures before each section 
of readings, each selection is headed by an attractive draw- 
ing. 


cA vital, modern content of assured interest to the pupil 


The outlines on the opposite page do not show the wealth 
of selections included in the books. They do, however, 
show the varied and timely topics around which the selec- 
tions are grouped. To guarantee interest, the editors con- 
sidered only readings that have actually been proved to have 
a vital appeal to pupils of diverse backgrounds. 


cA cumulative program of training in the essential read- 
ing skills, throughout the series 


1. Finding the central thought 6. Following directions 
2. Selecting and fixing details 7. Visualizing 

3. Efficiency in reading 8. Outlining 

4. Reading aloud g. Predicting outcomes 
5. Finding hidden meanings 
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